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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
UNITED NATIONS A FIFTH COLUMN? 


e HE time has come to face the 

truth that, incredible as it 
sounds, the United Nations is actu- 
ally serviceable solely for the pro- 
tection of the Kremlin and its 
sphere of influence,” says Christo- 
pher Norborg, in Operation Mos- 
cow. The American Mercury in a 
preview of one chapter of the book 
introduces Mr. Norborg as “a phi- 
losopher and scholar who worked 
for UNRRA and OSS during the 
war.” His “incredible” opinion that 
the United Nations is a positive ob- 
stacle to peace is abundantly docu- 
mented. 

For example, he says (I take 
leave to put his argument in my 
own words), if one of the states op- 
pressed by Russia were to strike for 
its freedom, not only could Russia by 
virtue of the United Nations charter 
put down the “rebellion,” but she 
could call upon her “fellow democ- 
racies” to help suppress the upris- 
ing. If the United 
Nations had been in 
existence when the 
American colonies 
made their bid for 
independence, Eng- 
land could have demanded that 
France join in crushing the colo- 
nists; if France refused, she could 


United 
Nations 

a Russian 
Tool? 


have been rightly accused of vio- 
lating the constitution to which she 
had put her signature. Mutatis 
mutandis if Poland or Yugoslavia 
or Hungary attempts to break the 
Russian chains, Russia can de- 
mand, in virtue of the Constitution 
of the United Nations, that we join 
her in destroying one or all of those 
little peoples. Only at the cost of 
violating that Constitution could 
we refuse. 

Mr. Norborg says, “when the So- 
viet Union or any of its satellites, 
or all of them together launch an at- 
tack upon a fellow member of the 
United Nations, that body becomes 
itself the tool by which the Krem- 
lin’s veto power can nullify or di- 
vide the defensive forces of the 
peace loving states of the whole 
world.” At the time Mr. Norborg 
wrote, the Indonesian revolt against 
the Dutch Empire had not assumed 
such proportions as to be a menace 
to world peace. But let us suppose 
that not the Dutch Empire but the 
Russian was involved with a sub- 
ject people. Would the United Na- 
tions have made the same demands 
upon Russia which has the veto 
power, as they did upon the Nether- 
lands which has not? Just at this 
time no Russian satellite would 
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dare emulate the Indonesians. But 
one of them or some of them may 
one day pluck up the courage to re- 
bel. In that case what will the 
United Nations do? It can do noth- 
ing while the veto remains. Our 
newspapers may cut loose with 
a barrage of indignation; fiery 
speeches may be made in Con- 
gress; the Gallup and Crosley polls 
may indicate a 90% consensus of 
the American people in favor of our 
rescuing the little fellow. But offi- 
cially, as signatories to the crip- 
pling Constitution of the United Na- 
tions, we could not even be neutral. 
We should be obliged to help Rus- 
sia. It is so written in the bond. 


HAVE seen what might purport 

to be a reply to Mr. Norborg’s 
argument, in a letter to the New 
York Herald Tribune by Clark M. 
Eichelberger, “Director, American 
Association for the United Nations, 
Inc.” 

The Herald Tribune had made the 
point that there were two ways of 
circumventing the veto. The first 
would be to “exclude Russia and 
convert the United Nations to a 
league against Communism”! Such 
action would, of course, mean war. 
The second way to frustrate the 
veto, would be to by-pass the United 
Nations by various devices, keeping 
it however “on dry ice” in case it 
might some day serve a purpose. 
Imagine! You create an organiza- 
tion to preserve peace. But you put 
in it the veto power. The veto frus- 
trates peace. So you don’t remove 
the veto from the charter; you ex- 
pel the nation which uses the veto 
provided in the Constitution! 

Or you try a different dodge. You 
by-pass the organization, constitu- 
tion, veto and all. By “various de- 
vices” you try to do outside the or- 
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ganization what you cannot do 
inside. Meanwhile you preserve 
the organization in a kind of deep 
freeze. Later on, another situation 
arises like the first or worse than 
the first. When it 
comes, you take the 
United Nations out 
of cold storage, only 
to find that the darn 
thing won’t work this time any 
more than before. So back you go 
to the “various devices.” And this, 
my friends, is known as statesman- 
ship, the last word in diplomacy, 
the ultimate in worldly wisdom. 

Incidentally, to house the United 
Nations, we are about to put up a 
structure in New York City at an 
expense of some 100 million dollars, 
abandoning the existing structure 
at Geneva as a monument to folly. 
How long will it be before the New 
York structure is abandoned and 
becomes a monument to folly? 
Don’t ask. Just dig down in your 
jeans and shell out. But Mr. Rocke- 
feller has attended to all that? 
Don’t fool yourself; with the United 
Nations as with matrimony, it isn’t 
the initial expense but the up-keep 
that counts. 


So This 
Is States- 
manship 


R. EICHELBERGER doesn’t like 

the “various devices” of the 
Herald Tribune. He has a dodge or 
two of his own. Admitting, he says, 
that you cannot do anything with 
Chapter VI., you can skip to Chap- 
ter VII. Then you “mobilize the 
public opinion of the world.” Just 
like that: “mobilize the public opin- 
ion of the world.” How you are go- 
ing to mobilize the public opinion 
of the 400 or 500 millions in Russia 
and its slave states who are not per- 
mitted to have a public opinion, 
and whose public opinion you 
wouldn’t be permitted to mobilize 
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if they had it, the Director of the 
American Association for the Unit- 
ed Nations, Inc., does not explain. 

But it seems that when per im- 
possibile you have mobilized what 
cannot be mobilized “a Russian veto 
may still await the conclusion of 
[your] deliberations.” What do you 
do then? You drop Chapter VII. 
and take up Article 106 in which the 
veto is not mentioned. I may be of 
the vulgar horde who as Harry Hop- 
kins told F.D.R. is “too d dumb 
to understand,” but I cannot see 
that it matters under which num- 
ber you find the veto if you find it 
under some number. There is an- 
other thing I am too dense to grasp. 
Mr. Ejichelberger calls Article 106 
a “short cut.” But 
in the very next sen- 
tence he says, “if 
the matter continues 
to drag on.” How can you drag on 
if you take a short cut? 

Having dropped Chapter VI. and 
taken up Chapter VII.; having taken 
up Article 106 and (be it added 
Article 11) and found them all in- 
adequate, “there is always,” says 
our guide through the maze, “there 
is always Article 51, which makes 
collective action possible in case a 
member is the victim of an armed 
attack.” But what good can any 
Article 51, 11, 106 be, if in the show- 
down Russia says, “why bring that 
up,” or rather, “you can’t bring 
that up”? 


Fail, Fail 
Again— 


O* the day these lines are written, 
Russia had said “No!” (accord- 
ing to someone who keeps tabs) 


nineteen times. By the time the 
reader’s eye falls on this page it 
may be twenty-nine times or thirty- 
nine or who knows how many 
times? In sacred Scripture Satan 
is described as “the spirit who de- 
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nies.” He is the “everlasting No.” 
Nowadays Russia takes the place of 
Satan uttering the everlasting “No.” 

Why do we continue to pull the 
wool over oureyeswith delusive talk 
about “by-passing,” “putting on dry 
ice”; why appeal from one para- 
graph in a hopeless document to 
another and to another and to an- 
other? Why not admit with Chris- 
topher Norborg, “the time has come 
to face the truth that, incredible as 
it sounds, the United Nations is 
actually serviceable solely for the 
protection of the Kremlin.” The 
Gospel—as always—has the solu- 
tion, the parable of the barren fig 
tree. “Why cumbereth it the 
ground? Cut it down and cast it 
into the fire.” 





<i 
—<- 


SOMETHING OFFICIAL ON RussIA? 


EADERS of these columns will 
perhaps remember that last 
month I quoted John Chamberlain 
in regard to George F. Kennan. Mr. 
Chamberlain had written in Life 
Magazine for June 30th, that Ken- 
nan had been dropped from the 
diplomatic service because he had 
detected early in the game that So- 
viet Communism was a menace and 
that Stalin was not a democrat. 
Mr. Kennan had picked up those un- 
charitable suspicions as an attaché 
of our Embassy at Moscow under 
Bill Bullitt in 1933. But at that 
time, or somewhat later, Harry Hop- 
kins was persuading President 
Roosevelt that Stalin was a fine fel- 
low and that all that was needed to 
make him co-operate was an inti- 
mate talk across a friendly board. 
So Kennan was dropped. 
Time marches on. Comes the 
dawn—of intelligence. A writer 
signing himself “X” writes an arti- 
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cle on “The Sources of Soviet Con- 
duct” for the important quarterly 
Foreign Affairs. Life, reprinting 
the substance of X’s article, claims 
that X is George F. Kennan, and 
presents him as “The State Depart- 
ment’s top policy planner on world 
affairs.” Arthur Krock in The New 
York Times, without pretending to 
identify “X” calls his article “a 
guide to official thinking about 
Russia.” 


EING anxious to find an authori- 
tative statement of American 
policy on Russia, I pounced on the 
Kennan article. Perhaps I expect- 
ed too much. Mr. X may not yet 
be permitted to tell us where we 
stand, what we are to do and how 
far we must be willing to go in our 
conflict with Russia. He offers to 
explain only “why the Russians act 
as they do.” May we hope for a 


sequel, explaining why our Presi- 


dent and the Department of State 
act as they do? William Henry 
Chamberlin wrote The Russian 
Enigma—an Interpretation. Will 
Mr. Kennan favor us with an inter- 
pretation of the American Enigma? 


N Mr. “X’s” article there was 

really nothing new. He made 
such points as these: the Russian 
system is that of economic deter- 
minism. The Russians hold that 
capitalism is nefarious, inevitably 
leading to the exploitation of the 
working class. The mass of party 
members only go through the mo- 
tions of election, deliberation, deci- 
sion and action. The Kremlin is ab- 
sorbed in securing the power it 
seized in 1917. That power is exer- 
cised primarily against the Russian 
people; no opposition can be ap- 
preciably recognized as having any 
merit or justification whatever. 
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The Soviet quest for absolute power 
has been pursued with a ruthless- 
ness unparalleled in modern times. 
There can never be on Moscow’s 
side any sincere assumption of a 
community of aims between the 
Soviet Union and powers which are 
regarded as capitalist. If the Soviet 
Government occasionally sets its 
signature to docu- 
ments which will 
indicate co-opera- 
tion with other 
powers, this is to be regarded as a 
tactical maneuver. Hence come So- 
viet secretiveness, lack of frankness, 
duplicity, wary suspiciousness and 
basic unfriendliness of purpose. 
When certain features of the Rus- 
sian rule are temporarily thrust in- 
to the background, Americans will 
do well not to leap forward with the 
gleeful announcement that “the 
Russians have changed.” Our pol- 
icy in consequence should have 
nothing to do with histrionics, 
threats of blustering or superfluous 
gestures of outward “toughness.” 


Soviet 
Principles 


LL of which is excellent. But it 

is belated. These things have 

all been said before. Readers of 
THE CaTHOoLic Worxtp have been 
fed on such food—and indeed much 
more substantial food—for years. 
Life says that the “X” article is 
“causing a sensation.” If so, why? 
I have seen no one turning hand- 
springs nor have I heard anyone 
emitting cries of glee when writers 
in our own pages have said all that 
Mr. X says and more. In fact I 
sometimes hesitate to publish such 
material for fear readers may think 
it “old stuff.” So why the “sensa- 
tion” when it appears in Foreign 
Affairs? The answer to that ques- 
tion is easy. What startles the 
reading public is that those hack- 
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neyed observations have at last been 
made by some one presumably con- 
nected with our Department of 
State. The State Department has 
now discovered what all the world 
has known. 


— TAFT in a speech at 
Columbus on July 31st, spoke of 
the “stupidity of our foreign policy.” 
Is it indeed stupidity? Or only an 
affectation of stupidity? Why does 
the greatest power on earth fear to 
speak out boldly to upstart, bank- 
rupt, incompetent, uncivilized So- 
viet Russia? Take, for example, the 
speech in which the so-called Mar- 
shall Plan was declared. It was— 
according to the newspapers—“out- 
spoken” “forthright,” “brave,” 
“bold” and all that sort of thing. 
But in it Russia was 
not so much as 
named. Does some- 
one object, “why 
name Russia since all the world 
knew that Marshall meant Russia?” 
But why not name Russia since 
Marshall meant Russia? Are we 
playing a kind of game of “guess 
who”? Or is it a kind of dodge, a 
device in controversy, a basis for 
a future disclaimer? If Russia had 
complained that General Marshall 
used undiplomatic language about 
the USSR, was he prepared to re- 
tort, “Who? Me? I didn’t even so 
much as mention your name?” 
When that sort of repartee takes 
place in a quarrel between school- 
girls we dismiss it as silly. Isn’t it 
sillier between grown-ups in whose 
hands is the destiny of the world? 

Senator Taft, blunt as he was in 
that Columbus speech, had not 
really the courage for which some 
of the newspapers gave him credit. 
The New York Herald Tribune, said, 
“Taft accuses Truman of stupidity.” 


Excessive 
Delicacy 
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But he didn’t. He complained of 
“the stupidity of our policy.” Now, 
what is comprised in that word 
“our”? Is “our policy” President 
Truman’s? Or Secretary Mar- 
shall’s? Or Senator Taft’s as Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee? Is the whole Senate 
responsible? Or both houses of 
Congress? What is the meaning of 
“our”? 


Me: TAFT attempts to exculpate 
Congress. “The whole policy,” 
he says, “is beyond the power of 
Congress, which cannot initiate for- 
eign policy.” Are we to understand 
that once a foreign policy has been 
initiated by the executive depart- 
ment, the legislative can do nothing 
about it? Does not the Constitution 
say in effect that unless Congress 
approves and implements a policy 
it falls dead? We blamed Wilson 
because he didn’t make it plain to 
Europe that in our system the Presi- 
dent could do nothing without the 
consent of Congress. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made commitments at 
Teheran and Yalta without explain- 
ing to Europe and Asia that his 
word was without value except when 
supported by Congress. But he, of 
course, was ez lez, a law, a constitu- 
tion, a government in himself. Now 
that he is off the scene, we can re- 
turn to what is normal and consti- 
tutional. That being the case, Mr. 
Taft’s saying “the legislature can 
do nothing about it,” is inaccurate. 

Senator Taft further says, “in the 
field of foreign policy this Congress 
has done its best to co-operate with 
the policies of the President.” 
Would it be captious to ask, “why 
did you co-operate with a policy 
which you considered stupid?” Mr. 
Taft goes on: “We created an im- 
possible situation in which freedom 
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is suppressed throughout large sec- 
tions of Europe and Asia.” Does the 
Senator realize the seriousness of 
his accusation? Did “we” suppress 
freedom in Europe and Asia? Did 
“we” even create the situation in 
which freedom is suppressed? If so, 
it is imperative that 
we know who are 
“we.” “We” the peo- 
ple? “We” Presi- 
dent Truman and 
Secretary Marshall? 
“We” the late Mr. Roosevelt and 
Secretary Morgenthau? 

“Our policy in Germany,” Mr. 
Taft continues, “has been dominated 
by the harsh, impractical Morgen- 
thau Plan even though the Govern- 
ment pretended to repudiate it....” 
“Our Germany policy has wrecked 
the economy of Europe. ... ” 
“Through the agreements made at 
Teheran and Yalta by President 
Roosevelt and at Potsdam by Presi- 
dent Truman, we practically aban- 
doned all of the ideals for which the 
war was fought.” If that be true, 
why did Congress “co-operate” or 
even “do its best to co-operate”? 
Why not repudiate? Why not ab- 
rogate? Why not chuck the Roose- 
velt Plan, the Morgenthau Plan, 
the Truman Plan, and—to clean the 
slate—the Marshall Plan, and start 
anew, keeping the people informed 
as each step is about to be taken? 


A Little 
More 

Specific, 
Please— 


I HOPE I need not protest that I 
don’t ask questions for the sake 


of fault finding. In common with 
an increasing number of my fellow 
citizens I am alarmed at the pros- 
pect of war with Russia. We want 
to know what our government is up 
to, what it is doing, and what it 
proposes to do. How far is it pre- 
pared to go in remedying the situa- 
tion described by Senator Taft? Mr. 
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Taft says that the citizens “are 
called upon for cash to remedy the 
break-down.” Not only the cash 
but the blood. Such being the case 
we have a right to ask “what goes 
on here?” Are we to stop Russia? 
If so, how? Is our concern about 
the freedom suppressed throughout 
large sections of Europe and Asia so 
great that we are willing to fight to 
restore that freedom? If it is held 
inhumane to stand aloof from the 
troubles in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
how far shall we intervene? If we 
must go in, how far in must we go? 
If we commence, are we prepared to 
continue? 

There has been adverse comment 
on Governor Dewey’s silence in re- 
gard to his platform. But I don’t 
see that any of the other candidates 
has really opened up his mind to 
the people. A candidate for the 
presidency who does not answer the 
question “how far intervention?” is 
seeking office under false pretenses. 
Neither Truman nor Taft, nor Stas- 
sen, nor any one else whose hat is 
in the ring has been wholly frank. 
Not one of them has said, “If elected 
I will attempt to stop Russia, even 
if we have to stop her by means of 
war.” Nor on the other hand has 
any candidate said, “I am not in 
favor of war and I would not go to 
war even to stop Russia.” Until 
that issue is faced and a statement 
made, no candidate can be called 
wholly honest. 


HARLES A. EATON of New Jer- 
sey, Chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, not a 
candidate for the presidency, has 
come out flat-footed for a showdown 
with Russia. In the American 
Magazine for August, having re- 
peated (like Mr. “X”) the usual in- 
dictment of the Soviets, he goes on 
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to say that we must “ensure the 
freedom of people everywhere and 
invite others who believe as we do 
to join us in a combination against 
all totalitarianism in whatever form 
it emerges, voting out of the United 

Nations any member 
That’s Tell- who practices it.” 
ing Them— He adds, “We must 

implement these 
high sounding promises with ac- 
tion.” In that case he thinks Rus- 
sia will go along with us, but “if 
she doesn’t give in and behave like 
a civilized nation we must read 
Russia out of the United Nations 
and proceed without her .. . reject- 
ed she will be an outcast and an 
outlaw. ... She must either seek to 
regain good standing or be disci- 
plined by the military action of the 
union of decent nations.” He thinks 
“we can still block Russia with psy- 
chology; if we don’t we must de- 
feat her by force of arms. It is time 
we told her so.” 

It doesn’t matter now that Mr. 
Eaton used to be a Rooseveltian and 
that he went all out with F.D.R. in 
a policy of appeasement, or that he 
got the position he now holds be- 
cause of his subservience to the pol- 
icy he now repudiates, or that he 
now talks like Hamilton Fish whom 
he supplanted. What is refreshing 
is that he now speaks clearly like a 
man and not like a candidate. After 
all the dodging and ducking and 
side-stepping in regard to a Russian 
policy, Mr. Eaton’s point-blank 
declaration is a relief. It would be 
fine if Mr. Taft would say, “Eaton 
is dead right,” or “Eaton is mad.” 
So too Dewey. And Stassen. A 
candidate who doesn’t stand up 
and speak out, when the fate of 
the world is involved is no fit 
person to be president of the United 
States. 


THE ELuiott ROOSEVELT SPECTACLE 


ages scandalous spectacle of a 
President’s son being called 
upon to justify certain of his finan- 
cial and social transactions before 
a Congressional Board of Inquiry 
is in process as this paragraph is 
written. By the time the magazine 
reaches the stands the scandal may 
be “as old as yesterday’s newspa- 
per” and the reader may be in- 
clined to say, “Oh that!” But there 
is one aspect of the unfortunate af- 
fair that I have not seen mentioned, 
and one attitude toward the de- 
fendant (actually if not technically 
that’s what he was) which no one 
seems to have taken. So perhaps 
it is not too late for me to say that 
Elliott Roosevelt is more to be pitied 
than blamed. I am not a psychia- 
trist, but it is my amateurish opin- 
ion that his troubles date back to 
his early education. No one seems 
to have imparted to him certain 
rudimentary principles of personal 
conduct. Perhaps his mother was 
too busy doing good all over the 
land to see that the youngster was 
indoctrinated in the virtues proper 
to the son of a great 
man. So the boy has 
reached the mature 
age of forty without having heard 
that the scion of an illustrious 
family must be more virtuous or 
at least more circumspect than the 
child of common people. No one 
seems to have told him the meaning 
of noblesse oblige. Somewhere— 
perhaps at Groton—he must have 
heard the adage, “Caesar’s wife 
must be above suspicion,” but no 
one explained that a president’s son 
is under the same compulsion as 
an emperor’s wife. And why didn’t 
someone, nursemaid, tutor, pro- 
fessor, good friend—why didn’t his 


Poor Boy! 
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daddy read him that noble line in 
Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,” “What- 
ever record leap to light, he never 
shall be shamed”? Why didn’t that 
good man, his father, who was so 
careful to keep his own escutcheon 
unstained, say to the boy, “So live 
that no matter what dirt men may 
try to dig up, they will never be able 
to smear either you or me.” By the 
time the boy got to Groton, he must 
have heard from his companions 
the profane version of that same ad- 
vice: “So live that you may look any 
d man in the face and tell him 
to go to h——..”_ Every student has 
heard that. Why 
Off toa didn’t Elliott hear 
Bad Start it? When the time 
came for him to put 
on the uniform of Uncle Sam, with 
the Brigadier-General’s star on his 
shoulders, was he not warned to 
avoid conduct “not becoming a gen- 
tleman and an officer’? Surely 
someone is responsible for his never 
having been told these things. 


ERHAPS after all we need waste 

no sympathy upon Elliott Roose- 
velt. He didn’t seem to suffer un- 
der the fire of questions. The rec- 
ord says, “Mr. Roosevelt broke out 
with loud laughter,” and again, “El- 
liott laughed uproariously.” I used 
to wonder what his father was 
laughing at in the saddest days of 
the war. Now I am puzzled as to 
what there was in the Congressional 
investigation to cause the son of his 
father to rear back in his seat, open 
his mouth and utter a great guffaw. 
The Roosevelts are certainly the 
laughingest family. 

Elliott’s insensitiveness seems to 
extend to moral matters. The New 
York Times says that immediately 
after the episode which caused “up- 


roarious laughter,” “the late Presi- 
dent’s son conceded that he had 
been on parties with Mr. Meyer, and 
that he had accepted the hospitality 
of the press agent’s apartment in 
New York City in August of 1943 at 
about the time he was preparing to 
recommend the Hughes contract. 
He declared, however, that he saw 
nothing improper in this.” 

Nothing improper! Having been 
commissioned to recommend the 
product of one or more manufac- 
turers among many, he permitted 
himself to be wined, dined and 
housed by one of the contestants. 
And he sees nothing improper in 
that! Along with the other lacunae 
in his early education, his sense of 
the fitness of things seems to have 
been permitted to atrophy. 

Mr. Meyer was Mr. Hughes’s 
agent, using Mr. Hughes’s money, 
and Mr. Hughes was looking for a 
40 million dollar contract. But how 
could one so guileless as Elliott sus- 
pect that Hughes was being gener- 
ous because he hoped for a quid 
pro quo? They never told Elliott 
these facts of life at Hyde Park or 
in Cambridge. The poor boy was 
neglected. 


4 agers the matter of the wedding 
gifts. At first blush it might 
seem strange that the President’s 
son was so badly strapped that he 
couldn’t pay for his own wedding. 
Hughes paid a hotel bill of $575 and 
Jack Frye, then head of T.W.A., 
which is controlled by Hughes, paid 
$850 more for hotel 
expenses on the oc- 
casion of Elliott’s 
third and to date 
latest marriage. How many a good 
father would have said, “Son, take 
my advice; don’t get married until 
you can afford it”? But in that case 


Always 
Strapped— 
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Elliott would perhaps never have 
married. He was always broke. 
Ask John Hartford. And how is a 
fellow going to keep on getting mar- 
ried again and again and again 
without outside help? Of course he 
was receiving a brigadier general’s 
salary, some six or eight thousand 
dollars a year. But one cannot do 
much on that little. 

Food also comes high. Elliott 
laughed when in the Meyer report 
one item was read, “dinner for six 
at the 21 Club, $42.00.” “Any such 
reckoning is absurdly low,” he said. 
“Mr. Meyer hasn’t any proof that I 
didn’t spend $300 that same night.” 
If a fellow spends $300 in one night, 
how can he have enough left to pay 
for his wedding? But what about 
Papa’s $125,000 a year, and Mam- 
ma’s—well who knows how much 
Mamma pulls down? But you 
can’t ask the President of the United 
States for a loan. Not unless you 
are a European or Asiatic Govern- 
ment. As for Mamma, all of hers 
goes to charity, and apparently char- 
ity does not begin at home. Besides 
hadn’t Elliott heard from his dad 
the New Deal slogan, “spend and 
spend and spend”? How was he to 
know that what is virtue in a gov- 
ernment is vice ina man? Of course 
if you spend, spend, spend, you have 
to sponge, sponge, sponge. But 
since all the rest of the world is 
sponging on Uncle Sam, why 
shouldn’t Elliott Roosevelt sponge 
on Uncle Meyer, or Uncle Hughes, 
or Uncle Frye, who, in turn, were 
getting it out of Uncle Sam? 


= was one joke in the pro- 

ceedings of the Ferguson Com- 
mittee, but Elliott, though a loud 
laugher, seems to have but a dull 


sense of humor. He didn’t get the 
joke. “Because of my affection for 
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my father,” he said, “I am going to 
fight to the depths (sic) to protect 
the name of my father.” “Yes, you 
should,” Ferguson responded. It 
went over Elliott’s head. 


_ 
a 





THE Basis OF CHURCHILL’S 
ELOQUENCE 


NY amount of enthusiastic com- 
ment has been made upon 
Winston Churchill’s eloquence, but 
no one seems to have explained how 
and why it is that his speeches are 
so high above the run-of-the-mill 
political oratory. There is no mys- 
tery about it. The secret is open 
to anyone who hears the words as 
they flow from Churchill’s lips or 
even reads them in print. Winnie 
simply lets himself go. He has no 
inhibitions. Unlike our home-grown 
brand of politician, he doesn’t care 
if what he says produces consterna- 
tion even among his own people. 
Take these examples from his 
speech at the ancestral castle of 
Blenheim on August 4th: 

“Two disasters have come upon 
us—the second World War and the 
first Socialist Government with a 
majority. By supreme exertions we 
have surmounted the first disaster, 
and the question which glares upon 
us today is: How shall we free our- 
selves of the second?” 

Felicity of phrasing? Yes. 
ance? Antithesis? 
Yes. Wit? Yes. But 
more than _ that, 
Vaudace, as Napo- 
leon said, toujours 
Vaudace. Churchill knew that Rus- 
sia was listening. He knew that 
America was listening. He didn’t 
care. He seems to have said, “I’m 
going to get this off my chest any- 
way.” Did any American in public 
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office or any aspirant for public 
office ever speak with such magnifi- 
cent recklessness? If some of ours 
were to cut loose after the Churchill 
fashion, we might suddenly dis- 
cover that we had an orator in our 
midst, and not merely a bunch of 
time-serving, word weighing men- 
dicants for votes. 

The New York Times, reporting 
partly in Mr. Churchill’s words and 
partly in its own, said: “Mr. 
Churchill also criticized the Govern- 
ment for wild financial extravagance 
in which Government costs totaled 
£3,000,000,006 yearly, or more than 
three times the pre-war budgets; 
too great expenditure on the Army 
and Navy for such meager results 
in fighting power; omission to in- 
form the United Nations that Brit- 
ain could no longer bear the bur- 
dens of insult and injustice in Pal- 
estine; lending or spending abroad 
without any return more than 
£740,000,000 since the end of the 
war. In Victorian days there was 
anxious talk about the ‘submerged 
tenth’ of the population, but under 
the Socialists it is no longer a plan 
of helping the submerged tenth but 
of submerging the other nine-tenths 
down to their level. There lies the 
road to ruin.” 

’ With that I rest the case for the 
thesis that Churchill’s eloquence re- 
sults from a lack of inhibitions and 
a brave disdain for consequences. 
The paradox is—it always is—that 
the man who flouts consequences 
gets results. Why not try it, some 
of you in whose bonnet the presi- 
dential bee is buzzing? 


; WISH it were possible to express 

as great regard for Mr. Church- 
ill’s logic as for his eloquence. Had 
he been logical, he would have gone 
on to say that he could not expect 
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the United States to continue sup- 
plying credit to a government that 
had “frittered away” a great pro- 
portion of 3 billion 750 million 
dollars. But with a sublime disre- 
gard for such obvious common 
sense, he went on to plead that we 
should send good 
money after bad; or 
as some of our less 
mannerly commen- 
tators have phrased 
it, “pour money down a rathole.” 


Oratory 
Yes. 
But Logic? 


LSO while Mr. Churchill was in 
the mood for vigorous com- 
ment upon the Anglo-American en- 
tente, I wish he had set our minds 
at ease in regard to a little matter 
mentioned by Dr. Uhler in his arti- 
cle, “The Russo-American Impasse” 
last month in these pages. Mass-Ob- 
servation, a kind of Gallup Poll in 
England, reports that the English 
people “have a desire to isolate and 
insulate Britain against world af- 
fairs. “Isolate”? “Insulate”? As we 
understand it in America, those 
multi-billion dollar loans (let’s be 
honest and say “gifts”) are predi- 
cated upon England’s continued in- 
terest in world affairs. If the English 
people wish to isolate and insulate 
themselves from the world—includ- 
ing I suppose the USA—so be it. 
Our concern is not so much to help 
England as to help the world by 
helping England, but if she wishes 
to go it alone, here’s good luck to 
her. 

Mass-Observation goes on to re- 
port that “the old pro-USSR atti- 
tude is returning in England,” and 
that the poll shows that the Eng- 
lish people have “an increasingly 
hostile attitude toward ex-allied 
countries especially the USA.” The 
Latins had a phrase for that sort 
of thing, odisse quem laeseris, 
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“hate him whom you have 
harmed.” If you are a debtor, 
pick a quarrel with your creditor 
and call the debt off. We also have 
a phrase, “bite the hand that feeds 
you.” We have spent billions of 
dollars and have sacrificed I know 
not how many lives to help the Eng- 
lish. So now they are becoming 
“increasingly hostile” to us. Per- 
haps in his next speech Mr. 


Churchill will get around to ex- 
plaining that anomaly. 


—— 
- 





AMENDE TO THE “ATLANTIC” 


AST February in an editorial 
paragraph I criticized the At- 
lantic for publishing a pro-Com- 
munist article by Anna Louise 
Strong, while refusing to present 
a reply to Miss Strong by William 
Henry Chamberlin. Mr. Chamber- 
lin, associate editor of the Atlan- 
tic, had complained and_  *re- 
signed. It seemed to me partic- 
ularly deplorable that a maga- 
zine with the noble traditions of the 
Atlantic should lend itself to propa- 
ganda which aims to destroy the 
American Republic and Christian 
civilization. I still feel that way. 
But unfortunately I went on to ex- 
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press the suspicion that the Atlantic 
had been prompted by an unworthy 
motive—the bolstering up of what 
I had been told was a declining cir- 
culation. From sources which I 
thought it was not necessary to 
question I had even heard that the 
old Atlantic was even in danger of 
“folding up.” 

Now, Miss Teresa Fitzpatrick, cir- 
culation manager of the Atlantic, 
favors me with an audited report 
for twelve months ending Dec. 31, 
1946, which shows an average net 
paid list of 122,806 and an average 
total net paid circulation of 153,982 
—the highest in its history. I apolo- 
gize to Miss Fitzpatrick, and to the 
Atlantic. Here in THE CaTHOLICc 
Wor .p we habitually check and re- 
check to avoid er- 
rors of fact. In this 
one case, disappoint- 
ment and indigna- 
tion prevailed over 
caution. I felt that we who were in 
the crusade against Communism 
had been, at least for the moment, 
abandoned by a great ally upon 
whom we had heavily relied. I re- 
gret in particular that the mistake 
was made to the possible detriment 
of the Atlantic, for which I have 
had, ever since high school days, 
a very great esteem. 


My | 
Mistake. 
Sorry 








CAPTIVE PEOPLES AWAIT LIBERATION 


By THE OBSERVER 


HE worst heresy of our times 

seems to be the belief that the 
present conflict of civilization is a 
materialistic issue. The material- 
istic and economic approach to one 
of the greatest spiritual and politi- 
cal upheavals in human history may 
be the ruin of the world. Faced by 
a crusading enemy with a plan for 
the conquest of the world, western 
society must either rise to un- 
equaled heights of spiritual deter- 
mination and wisdom, or perish. 
Many persons returning from Eu- 
rope have observed that the spirit 
in Great Britain and Western Eu- 
rope is low, that a tired people have 
lost their initiative and look to the 


modern State for the solution of 


their problems. This phenomenon, 
generally ascribed to war exhaus- 
tion and shortages, actually lies 
deep in human nature. It was not 
for material gains that Europeans 
resisted Hitler for so many years. 
They did it in defense of intangi- 
ble spiritual values, freedom, jus- 
tice, independence and human dig- 
nity. They preferred to see their 
houses crumble and their riches 
perish rather than capitulate to 
tyranny. Has this spiritual force 
of the Western World been killed? 
This is the question on which 
hinges the future of humanity. 
The principal driving power of 
Communists is their fanatic belief 
in the “red millennium.” Although 
followers of a materialistic philoso- 
phy, they use material things as a 
weapon and not as an end in them- 
selves. The “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” is a militant idea. The 


Westerns seems to lack an equally 
dynamic incentive. Although they 
are heirs to the ever young and 
strong Christian civilization, they 
appear afraid of the responsibility 
it imposes on them. Perhaps the 
reason why the Western capitals 
appear dejected is because few 
champions of the democratic idea 
can explain the principles they 
would defend. To be aroused to 
militant action men must have an 
idea and love it. 

Strange as it may seem, while 
spiritual vitality seems to be want- 
ing in Western Europe, it is strong 
on the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Yet the imprisoned peoples 
are abandoned by the Democracies. 
One might expect them therefore to 
be disillusioned and cynical. But 
as an American newspaperman, 
who recently toured Europe west 
and east of the Iron Curtain, de- 
scribed it to this writer: “there is 
more mental and moral vitality 
among the terror-ridden people of 
ruined Warsaw or Budapest than in 
the undamaged streets of Paris.” 
The truth is that people behind the 
curtain have no time to be frus- 
trated or hesitant. Every day is a 
challenge to them. Their problem 
is to live in such a way as not to 
betray their integrity and at the 
same time survive. To them moral 
and political philosophy has ac- 
quired a very practical meaning. 
Spiritual and moral force are requi- 
site for making vital decisions 
daily. 

The vitality and tenacity of the 
peoples under the heel of Soviet 
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tyranny does not change the naked 
fact that they are being forcibly 
processed into becoming part of a 
powerful Soviet fortress. Euro- 
peans who culturally, spiritually 
and emotionally have always be- 
longed and still belong to the West, 
are now being trained to become 
Soviet Janizaries, ready to kill the 
mother that gave them life and light 
—Christian civilization. Without 
help from outside they must even- 
tually succumb. This reality should 
not be lightly regarded by the De- 
mocracies. The conviction that the 


people of Eastern and Central Eu-. 


rope will hate the Communist rule 
and eventually rebel against it 
“anyway” was one of the premises 
on which their betrayal by the West 
was founded. This fact is skillfully 
and persistently exploited by the 
Communists. 

The period of underground move- 
ments and armed resistance is 
over. Open rebellion against the 
Soviets and their Quislings is fu- 
tile now. It could only end in 
butchery. Effective action of the 
West will find in the enslaved peo- 
ples enthusiastic allies, but the main 
effort of saving Europe and civiliza- 
tion must be removed from their 
shoulders. It must be the task of 
the Democracies who surrendered 
them to Russia at Yalta. 


In accordance with the original 
plans of the Comintern, the first 
stronghold of Soviet expansion in 
Europe is the Balkans. There, 
around Tito’s Communist empire a 
powerful fortress is being built, 
eventually to become a Balkan fed- 
eration of Communist republics 
with its backbone at the Danube 
and embracing Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, possibly Rumania, Hun- 
gary and a united Macedonia. 


Once Greece is crushed by Commu- 
nist forces and Greek, Yugoslav, and 
Bulgarian Macedonia form one 
country, the Balkan federation will 
reach to the Aegean and bring Rus- 
sia close to the Bosporus and the 
Turkish Dardanelles. This is the 
objective for which the present 
Balkan satellites’ war against Greece 
is being waged. 

The Polish and Czechoslovak 
regimes, bound together by pacts 
between themselves and Russia are 
the arsenal of the Soviet fortress of 
Europe. Czech Skoda factories 
work day and night producing arms 
and equipment for all the Commu- 
nist armies, while Poland supplies 
the coal. Czech production is sup- 
plementing and gradually replacing 
equipment until now supplied ex- 
clusively by Russia. 

Outside of the principal Soviet 
push in Europe are Finland and the 
Baltic countries. The former rela- 
tively better off, the latter com- 
pletely absorbed by the Soviet 
Union. 


The armed forces of all countries 
in the Soviet zone are entirely sub- 
ordinated to the Red Army and 
trained and equipped according to 
the Soviet pattern. Soviet military 
missions have for long been busy 
training armies in all these coun- 
tries. Yugoslavia possesses the 
largest army in the Soviet sphere. 
Albania comes next. In the other 
countries the effort is mainly con- 
centrated on education of new of- 
ficers’ corps, drawing up a common 
plan of battle, and preparing ade- 
quate equipment. In 1946 approxi- 
mately 32,000 Red Army officers 
and NCO’s from all branches of 
the services were sent to the So- 
viet dominated countries either 
as military missions or attached 
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to the local armies. Over 25,000 
officers from the satellite armies 
have either passed through Rus- 
sian military schools or have been 
attached to Red Army units. The 
role of the national staffs is said 
to have been reduced to that of 
executing Soviet staff plans and 
helping to synchronize the armies 
and subordinate them to the Soviet 
high command. Yugoslavia has 
700,000 men in the regular army. 
The OZNA or security police num- 
bers 120,000 men, the Communist 
Party’s Patriotic Militia 42,000 and 
the Patriotic Youth “Organization 
200,000. Thus Yugoslay armed 
strength consists of over one million 
men. Standardization of Czech 
produced weapons according to So- 
viet pattern is expected to be ac- 
complished by the end of this year. 

The maritime outpost of the Bal- 
kan bloc is Albania. The moun- 
tainous character of the country 
makes it a natural fortress on the 
Adriatic. Albanian Valona is re- 
ported to be a launching site for 
rockets and other war engines of 
destruction. Seven old civilian air- 
fields have been rebuilt and trans- 
ferred to military use. Five new 
ones have been constructed. Al- 
bania has an army of 120,000 men 
and women with the usual addition 
of auxiliary internal “security” 
forces. 

Both Yugoslavia and Albania are 
important centers where Commu- 
nist guerrillas coming from the 
west to fight against Greece are be- 
ing trained and concentrated before 
going into action. The Yugoslav 
general staff is reported working 
closely with Dimitri Vlakhov, the 
well-known Macedonian Comintern 
member scheduled to be the future 
leader of united red Macedonia. 
Last June, in session at Valona, 
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Albania, the “Greek Democratic 
Executive” passed a resolution to 
create a “Free Greek Government” 
in Grecian territory controlled by 
the Red guerrillas, as a challenge to 
the legitimate Greek regime. 

Last in the chain of the Balkan 
Communist states now attacking 
Greece, Bulgaria possesses today an 
army 20% above its pre-war 
strength. It is re-equipped with 
modern weapons identical with 
those used in Yugoslavia. The po- 
lice force has been doubled and in 
addition there are 20,000 members 
of the “Political Security Guard.” 
Over 1,000 young officers were sent 
to Russia for training. 

Poland comes next after Yugo- 
slavia in military strength. The red 
controlled Polish army is about 
200,000 strong. Functionaries of 
the Ministry of Security, the Inter- 
nal Security Corps, the Citizens 
Militia, Militia of the Fighting 
Youth are other bodies, all under 
the command of Radkiewicz, the 
red Himmler of Poland, numbering 
approximately 400,000 men. Thus 
Poland’s armed strength including 
auxiliary forces amounts to about 
600,000 men. The 1947 national 
budget provides 25% for internal 
and external security purposes— 
15% for the army and 10% for the 
security police. In a country rav- 
aged by war, where reconstruction 
is a burning necessity, this indeed 
is a heavy burden imposed upon the 
unwilling population. 


Since the recent Soviet-engineered 
coups in most of the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, Russian con- 
trol over that area seems to be com- 


plete. Trade agreements imposed 
lately on them under the Molotov 
Plan integrate these countries with- 
in the Soviet economy and cut them 
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off completely from the West. This 
sounds a death knell to their in- 
dependence. 

The Balkans are the area where 
Communist control has been strong- 
est for a long time. Recent purges 
eliminated only the few remaining 
leaders of the organized opposition. 
In Yugoslavia Dr. Dragoleub Yu- 
vanovitch, a Serb peasant leader, 
was arrested under the usual accu- 
sation of spying for the United 
States. In Bulgaria also the peas- 
ant group was the target. Nikola 
Petkov and Peter Koyev and other 
peasant leaders were arrested and 
brought to trial. The Bulgarian 
peasants are entirely at the red dic- 
tator Dimitrov’s mercy. 

In Rumania the peasants had 34 
deputies in the Parliament although 
they polled 80% of votes at the elec- 
tion. All democratic leaders, in- 
cluding the revered peasant leader 
Maniu, were arrested and will be 
brought to trial. The Vishinsky 
established Groza regime is fast 
eliminating all opposition. 

Even in small Albania ruled by 
dictator Hoxha’s iron fist, a con- 
spiracy was “discovered.” In 
Czechoslovakia the conviction and 
execution of Monsignor Tiso is re- 
ported to have widened the rift be- 
tween anti-Communist Slovaks and 
pro-Communist Czechs. President 
Benes is in political decline and his 
policy is being blamed for the pres- 
sent Czech predicament. Commun- 
ist Premier Gottwald is the true 
ruler of the country. 

In Poland the battle against the 
Peasant Party was fought during 
and after the fraudulent January 
elections. In that period there were 
days when half a million people 
were in prison. Tens of thousands 
are still incarcerated without trial. 
It is not surprising that with such 
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methods the peasant opposition was 
largely crushed. The process con- 
tinues without abatement. Soeial- 
ists also are being coerced into sup- 
porting the Unity Bloc with the 
Communists led by Premier Cyran- 
kiewicz. Leaders known to have 
opposed this merger are being 
purged. On June 7th thirty-six 
socialist leaders were arrested and 
will be brought to trial. Among 
them are such outstanding war-time 
underground leaders as Kazimierz 
Puzak, Kazimierz Dziengielewski, 
Tadeusz Szturm de Sztrem, Adam 
Obarski and others. But the Polish 
workers remain a powerful body 
of patriots, uncompromisingly op- 
posed to the present regime and to 
the concessions some of the social- 
ist leaders are making to Commu- 
nism. Meanwhile terror is raging 
in Poland. Man hunts on a large 
scale are conducted against the sur- 
viving members of the war-time 
Home Army, hiding in the forests. 
Shifts of millions of people con- 
tinue. Recently a twenty-mile wide 
belt at the new Soviet border was 
cleared of population, doubtless for 
strategic purposes. 

Recent events in Hungary are too 
well known to be reiterated. The 
new Dinnyes regime is entirely sub- 
servient to Russia and of course the 
announced elections will be a farce 
similiar to those in Poland last 
January. The origin of the crisis 
is reportedly to be found in the 
Nagy government’s refusal given in 
January to a Soviet request that the 
Hungarian army be increased and 
equipped with Soviet weapons. It 
was then that the “conspiracy” was 
discovered and purges began. The 
Minister of War, Smallholders 
Party member, Mr. Bartha, was 
ousted and replaced by Dinnyes, a 
Soviet tool. Necessary reforms in 
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the army were immediately intro- 
duced and now almost all Hun- 
garian officers and NCO’s are Com- 
munists. The same Dinnyes is now 
the Prime Minister in the new 
regime. The opposition Smallhold- 
ers Party is totally crushed, with 
hundreds of leaders arrested. 
Finland, the northernmost victim 
of Soviet aggression, still enjoys 
some semblance of independence. 
With her territories cut by the peace 
agreement and her capital Helsinki 
within cannon shot of Soviet terri- 
tory, the country is completely dis- 
armed and at the mercy of Moscow. 
When this spring anti-Communist 
forces tried to introduce a change 
in the subservient Pekkala regime 
and oust Communist ministers, the 
Soviet chief of the Allied Control 
Commission, Gen. Zhdanov, person- 
ally intervened and warned that 
any change in the government 


would be considered an act hostile 


to Russia. The reform was, of 
course, abandoned. And Passikivi, 
the conservative President of Fin- 
land said, “If in the future any 
aggressor should try to attack the 
Soviet Union through Finnish ter- 
ritory, Finland will fight at the 
side of the Soviet Union. We are an 
obstinate nation, but we can be re- 
lied upon if we embark on a new 
road.” 

The little Baltic republics are part 
of Russia, isolated from the out- 
side world and all freedom was 
crushed there long ago. All politi- 
cal parties except the Communists 
are forbidden and must function in 
hiding. Hundreds of thousands of 
Lithuanians, Estonians and Lat- 
vians have been deported to Russia 
and replaced by Mongol settlers, 
savages from within the Soviet 
Union. 

The same may be said of other 
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territories incorporated into Russia, 
such as Polish lands behind the 
Curzon Line, Carpatho-Ruthenia 
wrested by the Soviets from Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet section of 
East Prussia. All these territories 
were almost entirely cleared of the 
local population and savage Asiatics 
were brought in to take their place. 

The problem of the German and 
Austrian sections of the Soviet zone 
in Europe are especially complex 
and would require separate analy- 
sis. The Moscow Conference hav- 
ing proved a failure, Germany and 
Austria are still divided between 
two worlds and are the ground for 
the interplay of forces between east 
and west. In Germany the Soviets 
are acting through the Socialist 
Unity Party headed by veteran 
Communists Grotewohl and Pieck 
as a springboard for the conquest 
and unification of the whole of Ger- 
many under Soviet control. They 
made considerable progress this 
year and won a sweeping victory in 
the elections to the trade unions in 
their zone. The slogan of a unified 
Germany used by the Socialist Unity 
Party throughout the country is re- 
portedly bringing them increasing 
success. It is said that, should Rus- 
sia fail to unite Germany under her 
control, she will resort to drastic 
measures in her own zone to de- 
crease the German population po- 
tential by deporting millions of peo- 
ple to the east. From the Koenigs- 
berg area alone two million Germans 
have already been expelled and the 
removal of twenty million from the 
Reich is a distinct possibility. In 
the meantime the Free Germany 
Committee in Russia is again active, 
German sodiers are being trained 
and General von Paulus is appar- 
ently being groomed to become 
some day the German Tito. 
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Whereas the Soviet zone in Ger- 
many is a springboard for the con- 
trol of the Reich, Austria is, to- 
gether with Hungary, the Soviet 
door to Italy and France. Hence the 
importance of that little country to 
Russia. Only the presence of Al- 
lied troops in Austria has prevented 
any drastic Soviet action so far, con- 
fining the Communist measures to 
attacks on the Austrian coalition 
regime and to direct economic ex- 
ploitation. In the absence of per- 
manent peace agreements with Ger- 
many and Austria, the Soviet 
Union is wasting no time and is 
feverishly trying to win them over 
by Fifth Column tactics. 


It is hardly possible for Western 
minds to understand the methods 
and objectives of Soviet economy 
as applied to the satellite countries 
in Europe. Hence the great misun- 
derstanding in the planning of the 
West vis 4 vis Russia. Democratic 
countries simply cannot realize that 
the well-being of the inhabitants is 
of no concern whatever to the So- 
viet system. Men live for the State 
and have to be fed and clothed only 
because of their usefulness in fur- 
thering the aims of the Soviet. The 
repeated statement, that lack of 
consumer goods will force Russia 
to seek Western loans and accept 
suggested political changes, is based 
on complete ignorance of Soviet 
mentality. Credits may indeed be ac- 
cepted by Russia and her satellites 
to be used for armaments and for 
the further regimentation of the 
populations. But to think that the 
Soviet Union will sacrifice any of 
her political plans is an illusion. 
Russia is producing a gradual im- 
poverishment of certain classes of 
European populations in order to 
destroy the remaining economic 
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strength of the potential opposition. 
General poverty did not prevent the 
satellite regimes from introducing 
in the national budgets huge 
sums for armaments and police 
security. The goal is to ruin all 
private owners of wealth and intro- 
duce the Soviet method of State 
ownership of trade, agriculture and 
industry. In this field a planned 
campaign is being waged. Follow- 
ing the Soviet example five-, three- 
or two-year plans have been intro- 
duced in the satellite countries. For 
instance, in Yugoslavia the Five- 
Year plan provides for the doubling 
of the national income by 1951. By 
the same date 57% of industry is to 
become heavy industry as a neces- 
sary condition for industrial ex- 
pansion. The total value of Yugo- 
slav production is to be increased 
to five times that in 1939. Indus- 
trial production is to take 64% of 


it. In 1951 the Yugoslav arma- 
ment production is to be sufficient 
to make the country independent 


of foreign supplies. The aircraft 
industry is to cover 80% of the 
military requirements. 

Political objectives always take 
precedence over economic advan- 
tages. For instance, the new meas- 
ures to be introduced in Poland as 
announced by the Communist eco- 
nomic and industrial dictator of the 
country, Hilary Minc, bring no eco- 
nomic improvement and are only 
steps toward a speedier expropria- 
tion of the holdings of peasants and 
small business men. They provide 
for a State monopoly of the pur- 
chase of agrarian products and for 
government retail stores. The 
peasants will thus become entirely 
dependent on the government in 
selling their produce, and through 
the whim of those who determine 
prices, they can quickly be ruined. 
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Competition with State retail stores 
is intended to kill all private retail 
business. 


It is known that in the recent 
Hungarian coup economic condi- 
tions played an important part. 
They took two principal directions: 
(1) The three-year plan, which 
is supposed to raise production by 
80%, will be paid by the population. 
It is an excuse for the gradual ex- 
propriation of peasants and inde- 
pendent owners of wealth. The 
peasants will have to pay 25% of 
the value of their property and 
those in the higher brackets up to 
80%. Since the leading eighteen 
banks have already been national- 
ized, the Communists will use them 
to speed up expropriation of all 
those who, unable to pay the capi- 
tal levy, will be seeking credits. 
(2) The other crushing Soviet de- 
mand, to which the legitimate Nagy 


regime objected — thus precipitat- 
ing its downfall—was that Hungary 
pay in cash 180 million dollars in 
reparation for German assets in 
Hungary. Since the Nazis owed to 


Hungary considerable sums of 
money for the goods produced, the 
firms in question could not possibly 
have any capital. The Russian de- 
mand would have ruined the na- 
tional economy. The obedient Din- 
nyes regime will carry out the de- 
mand which Mr. Nagy refused. 
Thus the Soviet fortress of Eu- 
rope is being geared to become a 
well centralized and co-ordinated 
Communist machine. There is fev- 
erish work going on behind the Iron 
Curtain in which one hundred and 
sixty million Europeans slave for 
the victory of a barbaric empire 
and its system which they abhor. 
Friendship with the United States 
or Great Britain is considered in 
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those countries a capital crime and 
is the principal excuse for arrest- 
ing and trying people for treason. 


Under these conditions of terror 
and enslavement, the Catholic 
Church appears to be the only rock 
which the Soviet flood has been un- 
able as yet to engulf. There is a 
strong revival of religious life, and 
people draw strength from it to en- 
dure their difficult lives. In coun- 
tries like Poland or Hungary the 
hierarchies are constantly appeal- 
ing to the faithful and giving them 
spiritual instruction. Meetings of 
bishops take place frequently. In 
Poland the hierarchy has courage- 
ously criticized various ruthless ac- 
tions of the regime and has re- 
quested observance of Christian 
principles. Every major religious 
holiday is an occasion for mass 
celebrations or pilgrimages to na- 
tional shrines. In Hungary such 
pilgrimages are joined even by 
Protestants and Jews, since it is the 
only way in which they can express 
their protest against the ruthless 
pagan regime. Cardinals Hlond 
and Sapieha of Poland, and Cardi- 
nal Midszenty of Hungary are na- 
tional heroes around whom legends 
circulate. Near Archbishop Stepi- 
nac’s prison cell in Yugoslavia peo- 
ple gather and pray, the police re- 
peatedly chasing them away. Po- 
lice control over sermons and ac- 
tions of the clergy is thorough, 
agents listening in the church to ser- 
mons and reporting on anything 
that could be considered critical of 
the regime. It is reported that Car- 
dinal Midszenty was so closely 
watched by red agents while in the 
United States and Canada that he 
was unable to see any of his Hun- 
garian friends for fear of reprisals 
at home. 





CAPTIVE PEOPLES AWAIT LIBERATION 


In spite of these restrictions cul- 
tural and religious life develops. 
The few periodicals in Poland and 
Hungary that are not State owned 
are Catholic weeklies and dailies. 
There the real spirit of the people 
and their intellectual expansion 
find outlet. Ideas concerning the 
present spiritual crisis in the world 
expressed in cautious language to 
placate rigid censorship and an- 
alyzed from the Catholic point of 
view, are published. There is a 
wealth of such literature today, and 
the interest of the people in it is re- 
ported to be tremendous. 

What the Communist regimes 
ascribe to successful planning is in 
reality the result of extreme vital- 
ity and hard work on the part of 
the people, shown also in the eco- 
nomic effort of reconstruction. 


Freely admitting that a government 
decree can destroy their achieve- 
ments in one day, they continue 


working feverishly in the meantime. 
Whatever can be accomplished now, 
must be done; this is the slogan. 
Visitors to Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope are amazed at the speed with 
which many ruined towns and vil- 
lages in Poland have been rebuilt. 
They are also impressed by the way 
in which destroyed churches emerge 
from ruins and are restored to their 
pre-war glory. This is certainly not 
because of government planning. 
This magnificent spirit of the peo- 
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ple behind the Iron Curtain, how- 
ever, cannot last forever undimin- 
ished. Every day brings fresh 
hardship. The screws are constant- 
ly tightened. Communist poison of 
intellectual and political penetra- 
tion constantly seeps in. Most of 
the youth organizations are now 
Communist controlled, and _ the 
young people have exchanged the 
detrimental influence of the Nazis 
for the still worse influence of the 
Communists. Up till now every- 
thing has been done to show these 
people either the helplessness or the 
indifference of the Democracies to 
their fate. While the Communist 
regimes oppressing them are still 
recognized and participate in inter- 
national conferences, the innocent 
and helpless people are punished 
by withdrawal of American aid. 
This is just the reverse of what 
should be done. It should be made 
known to the people in the Soviet 
zones that the United States stands 
behind them and abhors and de- 
spises only the despotic regimes im- 
posed by force on their countries. 
A concerted movement to liberate 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain 
should be launched immediately if 
Europe as a whole is to be saved 
and the tidal wave of Communism 
estopped. The satellite diplomats 
who misrepresent their people 
should be ousted from the United 
States. 





JUST AN AVERAGE MAN 


By MARIE BUTLER COFFEY 


NN BRUCE was frightened. 
With her father gone, she felt 
that, as the eldest, the responsibil- 
ity of the family fell on her shoul- 
ders now. Paul might feel that he 
shared that responsibility equally 
but Paul looked frightened too. 
Strange, that at twenty-one and 
nineteen, they should be. 

John Bruce, their father, had 
never been afraid of anything. He’d 
been a slim little man with curly 
gray hair and a small military mus- 
tache. He had never called himself 
an engineer; just a “bridge-builder.” 
His work often took him away from 
home for weeks at a time but he 


always returned with a smile for 
them all and a flattering interest in 
the triumphs and problems of each 


of his children. He had been a 
quiet man. Ann had never seen 
him angry; just firm sometimes 
when his children were obstreper- 
ous. 

In spite of their almost idolatrous 
love for him, his family had con- 
sidered John Bruce just an average 
man, who had scarcely made a rip- 
ple on the surface of life. 

On this April morning his four 
children were gathered in a de- 
pressed little huddle around his 
desk, preparatory to going over his 
papers. Paul’s slim hands shook a 
little. Lorraine tossed her dark 
head, like a nervous pony. Her too- 
bright eyes gleamed as though she 
couldn’t wait to get this over. Bob 
bit his lips and his eyes looked so 
wistful, Ann thought, Poor baby, 
although he was nearly fifteen. 


The kitchen door slammed and 
little Danny Gleason wandered in. 
He had been in and out of the house 
since he was a toddler. He sat down, 
cross-legged, on the floor watching 
the Bruces and listening to them. 

Ann cleared her throat nervously. 
“As far as we know, Daddy left 
nothing but this house,” she began. 
“Mr. Tubbert suggested going over 
his papers to make sure, before he 
settles the estate. If there is noth- 
ing here, it means we must plan how 
we are to make a living.” 

Lorraine appeared quite certain 
there would be no added heritage 
hidden in the battered old desk 
when she remarked bitterly, “I sup- 
pose I’ll have to give up college.” 

Paul laughed. “And I'll have to 
go on selling insurance. I'll never 
be able to study architecture now.” 

As though he detected a reflection 
on his father, young Bob spoke up 
quickly, hotly, “Well, I’m going to 
get a paper route right away. I 
guess it won’t kill me!” 

Ann thought, Ill have to do some- 
thing to earn money too. But what? 
I’ve never done anything but look 
after the house and the family, since 
Mother. ... 

“It doesn’t look as though there is 
much here,” she said, pulling a big 
black notebook out of the upper 
desk drawer. “This seems to be all 
there is in the desk except old pic- 
tures and things like that.” 

There were letters, newspaper 
clippings, receipted bills, crammed 
between the pages of the notebook 
and these dropped out in a little 
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heap as she opened it. John Bruce’s 
curly script filled the first half- 
dozen pages. 

“I suppose we have to go over 
this,” Ann said uncertainly. 

They all drooped a little, their 
heads nodding assent. 

She began to read, her voice lift- 
ing with interest as she proceeded. 

“The sun of that June day shone 
through the lacework of maple 
leaves on the wide country lane, 
with hollyhocks marching in color- 
ful rows down its shady length. Bill 
Conrad reined in Black Terror at 
the old stone hitching post by the 
gate. His glance swept across the 
fields and came back to rest upon 
the rambling old farm house with 
the wide Colonial veranda across 
the front—” 

.“Why, that’s Magnolia Farm, 
where Dad was born!” Lorraine 
cried. 

“Yes,” Ann nodded. “This seems 
to be the beginning of a story. Oh, 
here’s the girl: ‘An ethereal sprite, 
she seemed to float toward him 
holding up her pink skirts with one 
dainty hand and tilting a ruffled 
pink parasol over a slim shoulder 
with the other. She smiled at Bill 
and dimples deepened in_ her 
cheeks—’ ” 

“Mom!” Paul said excitedly. 

As though the dimpled little lady 
of memory stood before them, they 
all smiled. And the other three 
looked at Ann, because she most 
closely resembled her mother. 

Lorraine went to stand behind 
Ann’s chair, her eyes darting down 
the closely written pages. “But this 
is good,” she said. “I wonder why 
he didn’t finish it?” 

The story ended abruptly with a 
big ink-stained dot. On the op- 
posite page was pasted an article 
on bridge building, torn from a 


trade magazine. Beneath it, John 
Bruce had scrawled whimsically, 
“TI wanted to write the Great Amer- 
ican Novel for glory. I had to write 
this article to pay for Lorraine’s 
dancing lessons.” 

Lorraine went back to her chair 
and dropped into it listlessly. 

“Here is a letter, signed Alan 
King,” Ann said quickly. She read 
aloud: “Dear Mr. Bruce, Please ac- 
cept my thanks for your article on 
the construction of suspension 
bridges. It was truly inspiring. I 
hope to be an engineer when I 
graduate from college and am par- 
ticularly interested in suspension 
bridges. Your article contains more 
solid meat than an entire volume 
on the subject. I hope to see many 
more such articles from your pen.” 

Ann folded the letter thought- 
fully. 

“This Alan King ought to see 
some of the bridges Dad built!” said 
young Bob, his blue eyes sparkling 
with pride. 

“Of course they were only rail- 
road bridges,” Paul began. 

“What do you mean—only rail- 
road bridges?” Bob bridled. “Pete’s 
sake—” 

“All right, all right, kid,” Paul 
soothed. “I was just thinking. Dad 
was like me, in a way. He wanted 
to write novels but he had to do 
trade articles to help out with fam- 
ily expenses.” 

“And build bridges!” Bob re- 
minded him succinctly. 

“Oh, here’s something cute!” Ann 
broke in excitedly. “It’s a news- 
paper article. Listen to this: “The 
other day some of the youngsters 
and the cracker barrel crowd were 
down at the river fishing. The fish 
were not biting very well so the 
oldsters got into a discussion anent 
the younger generation. 
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“*Take George Washington,’ Art 
Jebbs remarked, ‘When he was a 
young man he threw a stone clear 
acrost the Pit-omac, or one o’ them 
rivers down south there. You don’t 
catch any o’ the puny youths o’ this 
day with muscle enough to do a 
thing like ’at.’ 

“ “One of the puny youths present 
unwound his slim length, reached 
lazily for a pebble, wound up with 
all the strength of his feeble mus- 
cles and flung the stone toward the 
river. It catapulted, straight as a 
die, to the opposite bank and rolled 
back into the river with a splash.’ 

“*Well,’ said Jebbs, ‘guess I’d 
better be gittin’ along home.’ 

“*That same “puny youth,” John 
Bruce, treated villagers to a display 
of horsemanship the other day. Rid- 
ing down Main Street on his wild 
steed, Black Terror, John’s hat blew 
off. Swinging Terror around, he 
galloped back down the street and, 
without reducing the horse’s speed, 
John reached from the swaying sad- 
dle, swept up his hat and continued 
on his merry way. Puny youth, in- 
deed!” 

John Bruce’s children laughed 
heartily. 

“What paper was that?” Bob 
asked, reaching for it. “Magnolia 
Line Post. Never heard of it. It 
must be older than the hills. That 
piece was written by a guy who 
called himself Ole Timer. Wish I 
knew who he was. Maybe he could 
tell me more about Dad.” 

Ann wasn’t listening. Her starry 
eyes were watching those two scenes 
from the past, as though they were 
being enacted on a screen. That 
lanky boy nonchalantly flinging a 
stone across the river while his com- 
rades cheered and old Art Jebbs 
blinked in amazement, and the 
dashing young man on the gallop- 
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ing horse—Dad! She could see the 
scintillating youth of him, the 
strength, the daring. 

“I never thought of Dad like 
that!” She took the tattered old 
newspaper from Bob and held it 
against her heart, as though it were 
warm and human. “This,” she de- 
clared, “is much nicer than money, 
or stocks and bonds.” 

Lorraine had picked up another 
letter from the little pile on the 
desk, and began to read it. “Dear 
John, I have been sitting here trying 
to think of some way to thank you. 
But words are inadequate things. I 
might have lost my job a dozen 
times if you hadn’t pleaded for me. 
You argued. Nursed me through 
hang-overs. You hid my bottle and 
doled out the stuff in niggardly drib- 
lets. But the night you pushed me 
into a chair and stood over me cuss- 
ing me out, declaring you were 
through being a nurse to a useless 
cad who wasn’t half worthy of my 
wife and two kids—well, that’s the 
night I went down to Father Har- 
mon and took the pledge. That was 
six months ago and I’ve never 
touched the stuff since. Now I'd 
like to shake your hand, John, if 
you'll let me—” Lorraine folded 
the letter and laid it down, without 
looking at the signature. 

Ann glanced at Paul and saw his 
face whiten beneath the tan, as 
though an unseen presence had 
stood over him, tapping his shoul- 
der for emphasis as Lorraine read 
that letter from some man their 
father had helped. 

She had been worried about Paul 
since their father’s death. He had 
suddenly acquired the habit of stay- 
ing out until all hours of the night 
and sometimes she heard him stum- 
bling up the stairs. Once she had 
opened her bedroom door and saw 
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him, his eyes glassy, his lips loose, 
and the handsome slim length of 
him in a pitiful state of unsteadi- 
ness. She could feel the chill at her 
heart now as she thought of it. She 
hadn’t said anything to him that 
night. She hadn’t known what to 
say or how to cope with such a situ- 
ation. 

There was one more scrap of 
paper on the desk and she picked 
it up with a sigh. It was a tribute 
to “the boss” from a young man 
named Wayne, who had written to 
the letter page of John Bruce’s fa- 
vorite trade magazine. 

“What’s he say, Sis?” Bob asked, 
wriggling excitedly. 

Ann cleared her throat. “He 
says, ‘I hadn’t been working for 
John Bruce very long when one 
day, after I nailed the last plank to 
the wooden structure of the bridge, 
I found there was a gap of two or 
three feet left. 


I climbed down to 
the ground, several hundred feet 
below, and pointed out the gap to 


Mr. Bruce. He picked up a car- 
penter’s rule, held it at arm’s length, 
closed one eye and squinted at that 
gap in the bridge. After a minute 
or so he laid down the rule, se- 
lected a plank, measured it and 
sawed off a length.’ 

“*This ought to do it, Wayne,’ he 
said. ‘Take it up there and nail it 
in place.’ 

“I looked at him and grinned 
sardonically. What kind of a dope 
did the boss take me for? I knew I 
would have to make five or six trips 
to get that gap filled in properly. 
But orders were orders, so I climbed 
back up to the bridge and eased the 
plank into place.’ 

“It fit perfectly.’ 

“Tt shall never forget the feeling 
of respect and—yes—awe I felt at 
that moment. That is just one in- 
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stance in which Mr. Bruce proved 
to me that perfection is achieved 
by painstaking effort and study and 
an enthusiastic interest in one’s 
job.’ 

“In the estimation of every man 
who works for him, John Bruce is 
a truly great man.’” 

John Bruce’s children sat very 
still. 

Ann’s throat was tight. She could 
think of nothing to say to break the 
spell of the moment. She was think- 
ing, He was always so quiet! 

Little Danny Gleason jumped up 
and spread his elbows across Ann’s 
knees. “I think Mr. Bruce is a great 
man too,” he piped. “He gave me 
my first pair of rubber boots. They 
had red on ’em.” 

They all laughed, a little shakily, 
and Ann hugged Danny. 

“When I grow up I’m going to 
give some little boy his first pair of 
boots,” Danny added, his brown 
eyes dreaming. 

“Well,” said Ann softly, “I guess 
that’s all.” She stood up, trying to 
act brisk and matter-of-fact. “Re- 
member, dinner at six!” she re- 
minded them, as she had every day 
for the past five years. 

They went trooping out into the 
spring sunshine, murmuring about 
appointments and classes. All but 
Ann. She stood at the door watch- 
ing them for a moment. Lorraine, 
tall, dark-haired, pretty. The two 
boys so startlingly different. Paul, 
dark and handsome. Bob, blond 
and twinkling-eyed, like his father. 
They reminded her of three lost 
ships, trying desperately to find 
their way through darkness and 
storm. 

She looked up at the twin maples 
spreading their branches, like lov- 
ing arms, over the roof of the ram- 
bling old house. Baby buds were 
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bursting rosily from their boughs 
and a robin on a swinging limb 
sang a lusty, shrill-sweet carol. 
Along the hedgerow her mother’s 
daffodils held up cups of gold, like 
little chalices, to the sun god. April, 
sweet with promise... . 

With a sigh, she turned and 
went out to the kitchen. She had 
promised “the kids” an apple pie 
for dinner and as she pared apples 
and rolled pie crust, she felt the 
usual pall of frustration descending 
upon her. She had always disliked 
housework. Of course it had seemed 
only natural that she should step 
into her mother’s place in their 
home. But she, too, had had other 
plans. 

One of her teachers had once said 
laughingly, “Ann, I believe you’re 
an incurable victim of cacoéthes 
scribendi—the urge to write.” 

“I am, Miss Scott,” she had de- 
clared confidently. “I’m going to 
be a modern Louisa Alcott.” 

She had a dozen notebooks filled 
with stories and essays and poems. 
But five years ago she had wrapped 
her plans for a writing career in the 
tissue of dreams and laid them care- 
fully away. 

Suddenly she began to see the pat- 
tern. She realized now she had in- 
herited her talent from her father. 
And today, from the pages of that 
old black notebook, he seemed to 
have been urging her not to waste 
her heritage. 

As though he stood beside her 
now and said in that calm, quiet 
voice of his, “You are young, Ann. 
As young as I was the day I rode 
Black Terror down the village 
street. And you have the time and 
talent and freedom... .” The mes- 
sage was clear. 

While the pie browned in the 
oven she sat at her father’s desk 
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and wrote her heart out in a story 
about a man like him and a dimpled 
small person in a ruffled pink dress 
with a parasol to match. 

Indelibly photographed on the 
screen of her mind were two pic- 
tures that gave her courage and in- 
spiration: A dashing young man on 
a spirited black horse and the same 
youth flinging a stone with true aim 
across a wide river.. Those pictures 
were more significant to her than 
pages of stilted advice. 

She looked up at her father’s pho- 
tograph on the wall above the desk. 
“Tll write every day, Dad,” she 
promised. “And I'll succeed too. 
I'll make that dream of mine—and 
yours—come true!” 

The others came straggling in, 
one by one, at dinner time. But to- 
day Ann noticed a difference in 
them. There was no sag of grief and 
trouble in their young shoulders, 
no sign of defeat and frustration in 
their eyes now. Instead she noticed 
an air of joy and hopefulness. 

“Well, I ditched my insurance 
job this afternoon,” Paul an- 
nounced, as they sat down at the 
table. 

Dismayed, Ann breathed, “Oh, 
Paul, no!” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” He grinned shame- 
lessly. “Got tied up with Stuart, 
the architect. I’m to go to work 
for him Monday and he promised 
to teach me the business. I'll even 
have to mow lawns and carry out 
ashes sometimes, I guess, but I’ll 
get twenty a week and I’ll end up 
an architect—or die trying.” 

“Good for you, Paul,” Lorraine 
said. “You can design my house 
when I get married.” 

“A Paul Bruce designed house 
will cost you plenty, Missy,” he 
boasted. “It occurred to me,” he 
went on soberly, “if Dad had start- 
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ed writing books at nineteen, he’d 
have had a chance to see his dream 
come true by the time he was the 
father of a family. That’s why I 
decided to get started now instead 
of wishing I had later.” 

Ann was thinking, Twenty dol- 
lars a week! Paul had been bring- 
ing in thirty-five and it had been 
barely adequate. 

“T’ll get another job nights, Ann,” 
he added, as though he had divined 
her thought. “I won’t let you 
down.” 

She smiled at him. He looked so 
young and so happy, and yet she 
was afraid he had inherited his 
mother’s frailty. He would be all 
right—unless he overworked. 

“That won’t be necessary, Paul,” 
she said. “You'll need your eve- 
nings for study.” 

“Well,” he admitted, “I will need 
to put in plenty of time on that. I 
suppose you will be relieved to have 
me under your eye nights too,” he 
said with a grin. “No more nights 
out with the boys. But how will you 
manage, Ann?” 

“T’ll write stories to help out. I 
wrote one this afternoon and it’s 
good—if I do say so,” she boasted 
happily. 

“Oh, Ann, that’s ducky!” Lor- 
raine beamed. “Maybe you'll be a 
famous author some day.” 

Paul’s eyes looked proud too, as 
they rested on her. “Yes, you’ll 
make it, Sis,” he said. “You used 
to be a whiz at writing compositions 
in school.” 

Lorraine preened herself and 
rapped for attention on her water 
glass. “Now if the family can tear 
itself away from the contemplation 
of Ann’s future fame, I have some 
news.” 
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They all looked at her expec- 
tantly. 

“I decided today to go on with 
college,” she began. “I’ve got to if 
I’m to be a top-notch designer. And 
since I have to know all about 
clothes anyway, I’m going to work 
from three to six and all day Satur- 
days in Wendell’s swanky women’s 
shop.” 

“Oh, Lorry, that’s wonderful!” 
Ann cried. 

“I have an idea for a college shop 
to add to the store, too,” Lorraine 
went on. “I suggested it to Miss 
Morgan, the personnel director and 
she nearly leaped over the building 
with delight.” 

Paul patted her shoulder. “Smart 
girl!” he complimented. 

“I got to thinking about Dad, 
too,” she confessed. “Squinting at 
that gap in the bridge structure. 
The fact that he could cut that plank 
to exact measurements proved he 
had put a lot of thinking and study 
and hard work into his bridge build- 
ing.” Her face flushed prettily, as 
she looked around the table. “I’ve 
been accepting his bounty in a lazy 
sort of way all these years, I guess. 
I’ve even been impatient sometimes 
because there wasn’t more money 
for me to squander. Well, it’s 
time I was a help instead of a 
burden.” 

To lighten the moment, Paul 
turned to his younger brother and 
asked teasingly, “And what are 
your plans for the future, Mr. 
Bruce?” 

Bob’s blue eyes twinkled and he 
bent his curly blond head over his 
plate. “Well, maybe I’m aiming too 
high,” he said quietly, “but my am- 
bition is to be just an average man 
—like Dad!” 





AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


PART I. 


HESE reflections are written by 
a European who, after a sojourn 
of ten years in this country, returns 
to the grim, hungry and desperate 
heart of the Old World. To him, a 
Catholic and a historian, the na- 
tions on this earth are nothing but 
transitory phenomena which come 
and go. He was born in Europe’s 
Golden Age as the subject of an em- 
peror, later he was successively the 
citizen of a democratic republic, of 
an authoritarian state, of a totali- 
tarian tyranny and now again of a 
democratic republic. What will his 
status be tomorrow? Where and 
what will Austria, the land of his 
son, be in five, in five hundred or 
one thousand years? Where Amer- 
ica, his daughter’s country? After 
all, the citizenship which really 
matters is that of the civitas Dei— 
the City of God. Everything else is 
but a shell, a cloak, a temporary 
abode, a coloration given to us dur- 
ing our earthly peregrinations. 
Still, the fact remains that man’s 
personality is a compound which 
exists in time and space. Our na- 
tionality, moreover, is part and par- 
cel of our personality. Already to 
the ancients the principle of “Gnéthi 
seautén — Know thyself!” was of 
paramount importance. Thus in 
order to see our personality objec- 
tively, to understand fully our role 
and position in this world we have 
to know the answer to the ques- 
tions: “Who am I? What is man?” 
And to these we have to add the 


subsidiary questions: “What is my 
task in this age and time? In this 
continent and country?” The com- 
mand “Know Thyself” also implies 
knowledge of one’s environment, of 
one’s nation and the character of 
its civilization. 


When we talk about nations in a 
purely psychological sense we must 
be exceedingly careful, as in all gen- 
eralizations. The statement that a 
specific nation in a given age has 
produced a great number of men or 
women with certain gifts should be 
the limit of our dogmatism. And 
we hope that the reader will bear in 
mind the fact that our statements 
regarding the psychology of nations 
are very rough approximations and 
are applied merely to trends and 
probabilities. Any moralizing is 
strictly out. Sanctity is personal, 
not collective. So is evil. There is 
no spiritual hierarchy among na- 
tions, no divine favoritism for spe- 
cific ethnic, legal or racial groups. 
Even the number of canonizations 
per capita (or per square mile?) 
would get us nowhere. Morally, 
there are no “superior nations” and 
the fact that one nation has better 
dentists and poets while the other 
one has finer lawyers and painters 
constitutes no “superiority.” 

Yet our collectivist age with its 
innate hostility toward the person 
(the poor, miserable, lonely indi- 
vidual) has resulted in an increas- 
ing rejection of everything personal 
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and a mounting, morbid enthusi- 
asm for collective units. The whole 
secret of the rise of the modern dic- 
tators lies in the fact that they ap- 
peared to be the very personifica- 
tion of the masses and were “fellows 
like you and me.” Modern man, to 
all external appearances, has be- 
come personally more modest; there 
is, after all, a general feeling per- 
vading our civilization that the in- 
dividual is powerless in face of the 
terrible, pitiless forces of history. 
One has only to remember the con- 
stant harping of up-to-date psy- 
chologists on the theme of adjust- 
ment. The question is not any more 
what a person could do actively and 
constructively in order to be happy, 
but merely what techniques should 
be used in order to submit passively 
and painlessly to the inexorable and 
immovable facts of life. Out of this 
helplessness comes a mood of weak- 
ness and despair, of inadequacy and 
melancholia, feelings which, never- 
theless, do not entirely eliminate the 
craving for some sort of virtue, pre- 
eminence and excellence. And this 
craving is satisfied in an inordinate, 
irrational and, frequently, even dia- 
bolical pride which has been large- 
ly instrumental in destroying our 
civilization. 

In order to illustrate our state- 
ment let us imagine that we ask any 
average citizen of any average coun- 
try whether he thinks that he is 
personally a paragon of virtue, wis- 
dom, holiness and reliability. We 
could expect that he would answer 
very modestly in the negative. How- 
ever, if we then state that therefore 
we assume that all his countrymen 
are likewise lacking in these quali- 
ties, the once so humble man would 
bridle immediately. 

Of course, what has happened is 
simply that our friend has slipped 
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his “I” quite shrewdly into the 
“We.” Among the “we” the “I” is 
included. And, instead of manfully 
criticizing his irrational and un- 
consciously egotistic attitude, we 
are inclined to dismiss it lightly and 
to pat the man on the shoulder. 
Though we would not agree with 
him, we are probably inclined to re- 
spect him as a good patriot and a 
good citizen. Is he really? Are we 
logical? Or haven’t we just listened 
to a completely mad, sinful, un- 
Christian and Satanic outbreak of 
pride throwing most theological 
and philosophical precepts over- 
board? Has not precisely such an 
attitude caused the death and agony 
of untold millions? 

We must become simple and 
straightforward once more. We 
must learn to say “I” again, honest- 
ly and courageously. We must 
learn to say “thou”—and “he” and 
“she.” We must forego the mur- 
derous and suicidal hypocrisy of 
using the plural and speak again in 
the singular. As long as we moral- 
ize we should avoid all talk about 
the we, the you and the they. “We 
Americans,” “You Germans,” “The 
Jews”—such expressions, morally, 
make no sense at all. There is no 
collective virtue; nor is there a col- 
lective guilt. In a moral sense 
Christian theology knows nothing 
of “races” or “nations.” 


After this introduction we can af- 
ford to take a look at the United 
States. We know that moral gen- 
eralizations would lead us nowhere. 
There are 142,000,000 Americans. 
I have read a goodly number of 
books written by Americans, spoken 
with a couple of thousands. That is 
a microscopic sample. I know in- 
timately not more Americans than 
the average American does. Nei- 
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ther I, nor even the Gallup Poll, 
only God alone sees their hearts. 

But there are other aspects of the 
United States which can be consid- 
ered seriously. Some of them are 
unique, some of them concern prob- 
lems which this country has in com- 
mon with the rest of the world. We 
will deal with them in the second 
part of this essay. A number of 
characteristics and trends consid- 
ered to be typically American are 
not American at all; others again 
are shared by a number of other 
countries. I know of a Belgian who 
made himself quite unpopular in 
this country by delivering tirades 
against industrialization. He was 
“obviously anti-American.” Yet 
Belgium is far more industrialized 
than the United States. 

The problem of American self- 
knowledge is heightened by the fact 
that the United States is, to all 
practical purposes, an island. The 
Anglo-Canadians form part of this 
cultural community. Neither the 
French-Canadians nor the Mexicans 
influence the United States. There 
are manifestations of Mexican Ca- 
tholicism which would frighten the 
members of the Young Ladies’ So- 
dality in Weehawken; nor could I 
imagine American Jesuits produc- 
ing Sartre’s existentialist dramas 
with their students. (The Jesuits in 
Montreal did.) It is obvious that the 
psychological obstacle in the way 
of understanding alien cultures is 
even greater for Protestants than 
for Catholics. On top of it all comes 
the English language—the idiom of 
another island. Thus the windows 
of America are more or less effec- 
tively closed. The foreigners who 
came to this country in the last 
decades were mostly immigrants 
who had met with a personal or a 
collective failure in the Old World. 


As a rule they were not intellectu- 
ally equipped to formulate their 
thoughts and moreover their criti- 
cisms were not welcome. The vast 
majority of visitors did not remain 
long enough to arrive at a balanced 
judgment. Exceptions were those 
with a real touch of genius, men 
who were able to guess intuitively 
and thus to substitute intuition for 
experience and research. I know 
of only two men in this category: 
Count Hermann Keyserling and the 
Vicomte de Tocqueville. (Lord 
Bryce had never quite their acu- 
men.) I also doubt very much 
if the refugees of the last decade 
contributed anything to America’s 
self-knowledge; in a purely politi- 
cal sense they were in many cases a 
major misfortune. On the whole 
it can be said that the Europeans, 
by and large, failed to provide 
America with a mirror to behold 
her own image. 


I have given emphasis to the 
reactions of foreigners because it is 
almost impossible for a nation to 
form a picture of itself. My own 
meager understanding of Austria is 
merely the result of long absences 
and my comprehension of Europe 
the gift of a protracted sojourn in 
the New World. After all, we can 
only read a book by holding it some 
distance from our eyes. Yet Ameri- 
can expatriates were not too suc- 
cessful in providing a commentary 
on America either; most of them 
suffered from a hidden resentment 
toward the country of their origin, 
and hostility distorts all perspective. 
The European, in this respect, is in 
a better position. The great variety 
of civilizations and cultures, of lan- 
guages and customs, political forms 


1 Cf. my essay in the Spring issue of the Dub- 
lin Review. 
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and traditions coupled with com- 
paratively short distances open 
new views to him constantly. It 
may sound paradoxical but the very 
brutality of the modern forms of 
European nationalism betray a 
deep-seated uneasiness about the 
values represented by the nations 
thus afflicted. If certain Germans 
were as thoroughly convinced of 
their country’s superiority as the 
majority of the English are (or were 
until recently), Nazism would have 
faced internally a more difficult 
situation. Every “bully” is fighting 
primarily against his own feeling 
of inferiority. 


The fact remains that the United 
States in a world-wide relation is 
still a terra incognita, not only to 
foreigners but even to Americans 
themselves. (The shortness of 


American vacations and the fluc- 
tuating standard of living of the 


American middle class militate 
against wide travel in their own 
country.) The lack of thoughtful 
travel abroad in order to gain dis- 
tance as well as “means of compari- 
son,” results in a situation charac- 
terized by a strong conservatism 
and an abundance of myths. The 
inherent conservatism of the United 
States is a feature which has only 
come to light since World War II. 
It was always there. Of course, 
there are in the American scene a 
score of slow evolutions progress- 
ing more or less in one specific di- 
rection. There is really nothing 
surprising in the fact that divorces 
in a Protestant nation with a slowly 
vanishing religion should be con- 
stantly on the increase. Or that the 
size of families is continually 
shrinking. Or that motor cars are 
becoming bigger and better. There’s 
nothing revolutionary about that. 
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As a matter of fact, America is fun- 
damentally anti- revolutionary, as 
are all other Protestant countries. 
Her War of Independence and her 
War Between the States were not 
revolutions. And the _ change 
Americans are looking for are pri- 
marily technical improvements and 
a more liberal interpretation of 
laws, not deviations from a familiar 
path. : 

There can be no doubt that this 
conservatism in our age is a very 
constructive force yet this praise 
cannot be extended to the myths. 
These can be of some help under 
various circumstances and there is 
a whole socio-political school which 
deals in “myths” exclusively, divid- 
ing them merely into “useful” and 
“noxious” myths. From our Catho- 
lic and realistic point of view such a 
position is unacceptable; myths like 
lies, are bound to be rejected sooner 
or later and will then necessitate 
“readjustments” which may be not 
only painful but sometimes even 
impossible to carry out. There can 
be no doubt that all nations possess 
and foster certain myths; Austrians 
will tell you that they have a golden 
heart, the French boast of their 
chivalry, the Germans of their loy- 
alty, the Czechs of their cosmopoli- 
tan outlook and the Swedes of their 
humor. The grim truth is that the 
Austrians are probably the most 
brutal German tribe (if sufficiently 
aroused), that the French could 
learn chivalry from New Yorkers, 
that the Germans have a most im- 
pressive record of treason, that the 
Czechs have turned their backs on 
the internationalism of their fore- 
bears and that the humor of the 
Swedes is highly imaginary. More- 
over, there are myths about for- 
eign nations studiously propagated 
abroad: the German love of regi- 
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mentation, the Russian enthusiasm 
for collectivism or the limitless 
lechery of the French are a few of 
them. The home-made myths, on 
the other hand, are usually indica- 
tions that the qualities boasted of 
are almost entirely non-existent. Oc- 
casionally, foreign-made myths will 
be imported. One of these circula- 
ting in the United States is to the ef- 
fect that America is young; 9,999 
out of 10,000 Americans are con- 
vinced of it. Goethe hinted at this 
and Hans Johst, the Nazi play- 
wright, insisted on it in the famous 
drama which he wrote about the 
American the Nazis would most ad- 
mire—Thomas Paine. 

In denying this myth, we have, 
of course, not geology in mind which 
reveals the hills of New England as 
older than the Alps, but American 
culture and civilization. The Cathe- 
drals of Chartres and Vienna, for 
instance, were built when our Chris- 
tian civilization was still young and 
vigorous; the Romanesque domes of 
the Rhineland date back to a still 
earlier period. The Baroque shows 
a full maturity while our present 
artistic, political and social forms 
denote the skeptical, sterile and 
even childish quality of very old 
age. Europe since the French Revo- 
lution has been catering to govern- 
mental patterns which she discard- 
ed 2,000 years ago and America 
sharing fully our oldness and decay, 
has done likewise. Politically the 
Old World and the New are only a 
few decades apart, a difference due 
to factors other than age. (The ab- 
sence of overpopulation is one of 
them.) 

If we analyze the cultural values, 
the myth of America’s youth col- 
lapses very quickly. A typical New 
England church is in no way 
younger than, let us say, the Made- 
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leine in Paris. Nor is the Flatiron 
Building younger than the Chile 
House in Hamburg. An editorial 
writer on the Journal American has, 
from a literary point of view, the 
same ancestry as an editor of the 
Daily Express in London: Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Addison, Southey, etc. 
The Catholic Liturgy and the King 
James Version in Kalamazoo are 
not younger than they are in Bog- 
nor Regis. A Chevrolet is not more 
streamlined when driven in the 
streets of Paris than in the streets of 
Tarzana, Calif. The fashions of 
Mme. Schiaparelli do not undergo 
some mysterious rejuvenation when 
they cross the Atlantic. And the 
horrors of the Brownstone Period 
in Europe were not really softened 
by the presence of the Renaissance 
churches. I have seen Catholic 
churches in America quite as atro- 
cious as the Cathedral of Lourdes, 
and quite as senile. Nor could it 
be maintained that Henry James or 
Henry Adams are the writers of a 
generation of young, healthy and 
vigorous barbarians. If either one 
of the two Continents is really 
younger, it is Europe, where young 
forms and young ideas still survive 
but, alas, not in sufficient quantities. 
What seems to be sometimes young 
on both sides of the ocean is only 
too frequently a manifestation of 
childishness — on account of our 
common dotage. 


America is a country of myths 
and ideals. Their number is legion. 
Most of them have nothing to do 
with reality. The European notion 
of the practical and realistic Ameri- 
can is, needless to say, entirely erro- 
neous. Progress, as we pointed 
out previously, is popular only 
in the realm of technology and so- 
cial services. “Bigger and better” 
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characterizes quite well an Ameri- 
can yearning because it implicitly 
advocates sameness with differences 
in degree and not in _ essence. 
Americans evince a deep-seated sus- 
picion and uneasiness toward things 
differing in essence. America’s 
physical and material courage 
stands in sharp contrast with a 
timidity in intellectual matters. As 
a result, her football-players, busi- 
nessmen and soldiers but not her 
savants and thinkers have become 
the great popular heroes. 

America’s egalitarianism is en- 
tirely mythical. The proverbial 
Man from Mars visiting the coun- 
tries of this planet would be struck 
by the unceasing efforts of un- 
counted millions of Americans to 
improve their material standards 
as well as their social standing in 
relation to their friends and neigh- 
bors. In other words: America is 


busily engaged in stratifying, de- 
fining, establishing and correcting 
its classes and hierarchies. A glance 
at the Social Register and the social 
columns in newspapers would con- 


firm this fact. We will readily 
grant that the classes in this coun- 
try are more fluid than in many a 
European nation but no European 
aristocracy (outside of England) 
enjoys a prestige similar to that of 
the upper crust in the United States. 
A Russian prince or a Spanish duke 
smoking a Camel would not have 
the slightest advertising value. 
And in order to match the exclusive- 
ness of the American upper ten 
(which usually combines wealth 
with family standing) one has to 
look for the most inaccessible Eu- 
ropean nobility—that of Switzer- 
land, for instance. All this is not 
surprising. The origin of this Re- 
public is Whiggish and aristocratic; 
in the four corners of Jackson 
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Square in front of the White House 
we see the statues of four European 
noblemen who came to fight for the 
freedom of this nation—Kosci- 
usko, Steuben, Rochambeau and 
Lafayette. An oligarchic republic, 
not a monarchy, is obviously the 
ideal form of government for an 
aristocracy. Thus it is not surpris- 
ing that an inner sense of basic 
equality is actually stronger in 
Spain, Austria, Bavaria, Italy, than 
in America. 

Since America is not egalitarian 
it is only natural that forms of 
politeness are more prevalent here 
than in the Old World. The only 
rough and ready, ill-mannered peo- 
ple I have met in America were resi- 
dents of New York with suspiciously 
foreign accents. Etiquette, simi- 
larly, is taken far more seriously in 
the New World than in the old; 
the “American in shirtsleeves,” so 
widely known in Europe, has a 
natural explanation: the climate. 
From a sartorial point of view the 
American male during the summer 
is a true martyr to etiquette. In 
his consideration for women the 
European cannot compete with the 
American at all. This is certainly 
true as far as manners are con- 
cerned. 

Our findings in regard to etiquette 
indicate that the “rugged indi- 
vidualism” of Americans is just 
another myth. American travelers 
from James Fenimore Cooper to 
Randolph Bourne have written of 
the strict adherence to conformity 
by American society, a conformity 
primarily of an intellectual, “be- 
havioristic,” and spiritual nature. 
In dealing with class in America 
we expressed the opinion that the 
American is not an egalitarian; he 
is all in favor of differences in 
degrees. This does not exclude 
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his being an “identitarian” (a lover 
of uniformity). He cherishes the 
idea that those above him and those 
below him ? have ideas, tastes, aims 
and habits similar to his own. 
Though Mr. Stuyvesant and little 
“Red” Skibniewski have different 
seats they both go to the same ball 
game. There is a score of adjectives 
and nouns denoting “regular” quali- 
ties and others implying a deviation 
from the rule: “high brow,” “high 
hat,” “stuffed shirt,” “fancy pants,” 
etc. Obviously money plays a role 
in this type of differentiation but 
here again we encounter another 
myth nourished by foreigners and 
Americans alike: the myth of the 
American as a money grabber and 
dollar chaser. 

To anyone with a wide experi- 
ence it must be evident that the 
American, unlike the Latin and the 
Western Slav, is no lover of money 
as such. The miser who counts his 
coins is not an American type. Nor 
does the American have an inordi- 
nate love of property. The only 
thing he likes about the dollar is the 
spending of it—for himself or for 
others. He is by nature generous 
and in his generosity only compar- 


2 An American will hardly ever refer openly 
to “superiors” or “inferiors” (especially the 
latter). After all, myths are seldom boldly 
defied: witness the Gallup Poll which reported 
88% of those interrogated as professing to be- 
long to the “middle class.” Even the Daily 
Worker (unlike all other Communist papers 
the world over) does not dare to feature on its 
masthead the motto: “Proletarians of All 
Countries Unite!” And the American confess- 
ing to his “upper class” standing is indeed 
rare. At the same time there is no educational 
system more class-conscious than that of the 
United States, with the sole exception of Great 
Britain. A male in America, in peacetime, 
could get a complete education from the age of 
six to twenty-two without ever being forced 
to mix with the hoi polloi. As to the Ameri- 
can’s racialism (which as a social force is 
stronger than anything in the Old World), it 
is doubtless derived from his identitarian tem- 
per. The implication being that anyone who 
deviates from the norm just could not be 
“regular.” I doubt that there is any snob- 


bishness involved. 
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able to the pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sian. If he spends the money for 
himself he likes to buy comforts. 
His great wish-dream is to live in 
a high class resort hotel and to 
spend the day leisurely fishing on a 
near-by lake. He dreams neither 


- of gold coins nor of castles with fif- 


teen servants. 

Yet his “identitarian” inclinations 
do not make for much liberty which, 
as we shall see later, would have 
destroyed the American form of 
government. Only because every 
commencement speech, every edi- 
torial, every movie, every textbook, 
best-seller and radio commentator 
praise the modern American politi- 
cal tradition, does this country have 
a uniform political opinion. Thus 
every American is a republican as 
well as a “democrat” and both par- 
ties are only “ins” and “outs.” Har- 
old Laski is right when he points 
out that every sound parliamentary 
system rests on two pillars: a two 
party system and a common de- 
nominator. And it’s precisely these 
two factors which are so conspicu- 
ously absent in the politically so 
anarchical Catholic world with its 
violent and absolute philosophical 
antagonisms, its intransigence and 
its extremism. Hence also the 
fair success of representative gov- 
ernment in the Protestant world. 
Hence also the falsehood of the 
myth that Protestantism is indi- 
vidualistic and that Catholicism 
crushes all independence. Who has 
ever seen a Prussian or an English 
anarchist? Who has ever seen a 
product of a Catholic culture who 
meekly accepts the “verdict of the 
majority”? The cries “Up the 
Rebels!” and “Dios o nada!” were 
not coined in Manchester or in 
New Bedford. Americans boast a 
great deal of their lawlessness, 
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which from the point of view of 
criminal statistics is not an empty 
boast; but in a deeper sense the 
American is very much a respecter 
of the law, of constitutionality and 
legal constructions. Calvinism and 
chaos do not mix. 

Perhaps the unconvinced reader 
will ask how such conformity, co- 
operation and uniformity could 
have taken hold of a nation which 
Keyserling calls “socialistic” in the 
original meaning of the term, but 
which, after all, is composed of so 
many nations and races. It is ex- 
actly this checkered background of 
immigrants which made America so 
homogeneous in purpose, content 
and plan; the newcomers were not 
just born into this country like the 
native Americans, they came from 
far away, they made a free choice, 
they joined and gave a sacred oath 
of allegiance of their own free will. 
America, unlike the nations of the 
Old World, is made up of volun- 
teers, of the children and the chil- 
dren’s children of volunteers. Voli- 
tion and decision rather than the 
accident of birth is the principle 
upon which America is built. 

Unfortunately it is also the as- 
similating quality of America com- 
bined with her “insular” seclusion 
which has greatly contributed to the 
present situation, a situation no 
less tragic for Europe than for 
America. The dark shadows which 
lie over the Old World today 
menace every single American 
home. The reasons for this vicious 
circle, for this interlocking drama 
of defeat and revenge, of revolution 
and counter revolution, are found 
on both sides of the ocean. Some 
of them are of a distinctly European 
origin, some others have their roots 
in America. The vast majority are 
plainly the fruits of our decadent, 
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immoral and antirational civiliza- 
tion. 

America’s specific guilt in this 
unfolding tragedy lies in her under- 
standable effort to make other na- 
tions happy after her own pattern. 
The more we love another person 
the more ardent is our desire that 
he partake of our kind of happiness. 
(As to the Great American Hap- 
piness I have my grave doubts.) 
Thus the plan to Make-the-World- 
Safe-for-Democracy was one of the 
most quixotic, most dangerous, 
most senseless and suicidal efforts 
the modern world has ever seen. 
The two major endeavors to that 
end resulted in the virtual destruc- 
tion of all basic political ideals in 
Europe shared in common by the 
Old World and the New. There will 
be no democracy whatever on the 
Continent; that of course would 
hardly matter. What is far more 
depressing is the grim outlook for 
liberty and fundamental human 
decencies. 

The guilt of “America,” on the 
other hand, is only a link in a 
bigger chain of other guilts of other 
“nations.” But the word “Amer- 
ica” should, in the light of our 
opening paragraphs, have been kept 
in quotation marks throughout. 
As an actor on the political scene 
there is no such thing as “America,” 
or “Britain” or “Germany”’—only 
individual men who by accident or 
purpose, by talk or intrigue, by 
promises or deceit have succeeded 
in getting highly responsible posi- 
tions which have given them power 
and the doubtful right to speak in 
the name of multitudes. 


In this essay I have made an 
effort to elucidate somewhat the 
moral and psychological status of 
this great but tragic and bewildered 
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nation. In the next article I will river of history, which today gives 
discuss the specific tragedy of so little scope to the efforts of the 
America or, rather, of the millions oarsmen. I will try to outline 
of Americans drifting in the boat America’s place and role in a world 
of destiny over the swiftly moving sick unto death. 





COMMONPLACE! 


By PAvuLINE DILLINGHAM 


TIFF, silent, without charm she seems; 
Incapable of glowing dreams; 
So very dull and commonplace 
One feels her spirit, too, lacks grace. 


But could she put her thoughts in words, 
Who knows,—they might be singing birds; 
They might, in burning phrases, show 

How deep her slow emotions go. 


On this strange planet she has dwelt, 
Has terror, cold and anguish felt; 
And she has loved; has given birth; 
Has seen the beauty of the earth. 


Wonder and mystery are part 

Of life and of each human heart 
Upon which life has left its trace; 
How can she then be commonplace? 





APOLOGIES UNNECESSARY 


By JOSEPH B. MCALLISTER 


MEMBER of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous managed to get Joe out of 
jail after he let them know where 
he was. He had phoned the asso- 
ciation because it seemed the only 
way to escape a sentence of thirty 
days for vagrancy. But what thus 
began as an expedient became de- 
cisive in Joe’s career. Alcoholics 
Anonymous was in the way of do- 
ing for Joe what it had done for 
countless others who had come to 
it acknowledging their weakness 
and resolved to take the means to 
stay sober. 
On more than one occasion Joe 
had tried to break with drink. He 
went on the wagon, took pledges, 


vowed the most solemn and holy 
and usual vows—and kept them for 


a time. He made the old familiar 
brave efforts which so often prove 
simply futile for such a person. 

But Joe would not admit he was 
an alcoholic. Like so many others 
he harbored the illusion that his 
weakness was temporary, passing, 
beatable, not his fault but due to 
family or business troubles. The 
latest slip would be the last abso- 
lutely! He would prove who was 
master. 

When Joe came out of the sana- 
torium, where some members of the 
association had placed him, for the 
first time he frankly and humbly 
confessed his helplessness. He was 
an alcoholic and realized that if he 
was to recover he needed help. He 
could not do it alone. 

Separated from his family for a 
dozen or more years, Joe bummed 
around the United States from coast 


to coast. His life followed the bitter 
pattern of a clever and personable 
middle-aged man, finding jobs with 
astonishing ease, holding them 
briefly with distinction, getting 
drunk and losing them, again sink- 
ing into penniless and sick degrada- 
tion to wake up parched and hungry 
and dirty and emaciated to start 
the cycle all over again. 

Meanwhile his family suffered the 
privations of a fatherless and pov- 
erty-stricken home. Joe’s wife with 
a brood of young children made 
heroic efforts to be breadwinner and 
mother and father and housekeeper. 
As the children grew up they did 
their part to keep the home to- 
gether. Difficult as it was, all man- 
aged to finish high school and some 
went on to college. They were a 
family any father could be proud of. 

This brief glimpse of Joe’s back- 
ground is not by way of biography. 
It is the necessary preface toward 
understanding a mistake I made 
in trying to help him. While he was 
on the way to making good, though 
not yet united with his wife and 
children, I wrote a letter, pointing 
out all he had to gain by keeping 
sober and all he had to lose by 
crashing. His reply was a succinct 
explanation of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous philosophy, which showed 
how unrealistic and dangerous my 
ideas had been. For this I was 
grateful. But I was no less aston- 
ished at the apologetic attitude Joe 
took toward the motive of keeping 
sober for one’s own sake. 

“Speaking of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous philosophy,” Joe wrote, “I re- 
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minded James yesterday of one of 
its first and foremost precepts: that 
is, to stay sober for ourselves and 
ourselves alone. It is a harsh admis- 
sion but when considered from the 
alcoholic’s point of view it is the 
best possible philosophy. I was 
startled when Mr. Jones first told 
me this, because I realized that I 
had never before tried to stay sober 
for myself alone. It was always 
for someone else and I always failed 
in the end. The theory has been 
proved time and again that when an 
alcoholic stops drinking for his 
wife’s sake or for the children or in 
order to get a job or gain someone’s 
favor, it never succeeded perma- 
nently. When the family’s good will 
was restored, the job secured or 
favors received, invariably the per- 
son returned to the habit. 

“As you know Alcoholics Anony- 
mous is not a pressure plan; in fact, 
pressure is like emery in its smooth 
design. We promise nothing, we 
take each day as it comes and re- 
solve simply to avoid that first drink 
that day, never anticipating tomor- 
row’s trials, much less next week’s, 
month’s or year’s. I am sober today 
for myself, not because I might dis- 
appoint James or anyone else, and 
although I am fully aware of how 
many chips are at stake, I am not 
to consider the risk, but leave the 
whole matter in God’s hands when 
I commit my will and desire to 
avoid drink that day. 

“There is no doubt that pressure 
from the outside works inversely 
on the alcoholic. To remind him 
constantly of his tremendous under- 
taking (which is really nothing 
more difficult than avoiding the first 
drink for one day) and continue to 
point the terrible consequence of 
failure, is like having a man walk 
across a mine shaft over a six inch 
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timber and let him see the certain 
destruction which awaits below if 
he falls. Whereas if he can be dis- 
tracted from the danger by even 
some flimsy covering to hide the 
specter below he is more apt to re- 
tain his balance and cross success- 
fully. 

“When I remain sober for myself 
I risk nothing and have everything 
to gain. That is a pleasing, com- 
fortable thought, and puts me com- 
pletely at ease. But when I con- 
sider I am doing it for James, for 
you and others, for my job, I find 
I am risking everything with noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose. 
Soon I am teetering precariously, 
with a tight apprehensive feeling 
and a constant specter of defeat. I 
am robbed of my easy comfort and 
begin to look around for some dis- 
traction, finally winding up perhaps 
by getting drunk again, the very 
thing to make my fears materialize. 

“So as I told James, if you think 
that reminding me of consequences 
is to strengthen my resolve, don’t 
believe it. That could be as bad as 
sympathy. Rather accept my daily 
program for what it is worth, and 
believe that I will succeed that day 
at least, and tomorrow—vwell, to- 
morrow is another day. ...I am 
convinced that the Almighty is lend- 
ing aid to this movement, but there 
are no natural or spiritual laws be- 
ing violated, and a man still has to 
be willing to do his part in the age- 
old way. It works simply because 
it is extremely practical and because 
God is a friend.” 

I was happy to have such a help- 
ful exposition of Joe’s philosophy. 
However his statement that keep- 
ing sober simply for oneself was 
harsh rather astonished me. Dis- 
cussing it with him later on I got the 
impression that such a motivation 
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needed an apology. This seemed 
likewise to be the attitude in gen- 
eral of the organization. The psy- 
chology seemed correct in the sense 
that it worked. But apparently 
many members were a bit ashamed 
of it as being on the selfish side, and 
thought it needed an apology. Em- 
phatically it does not. 

The reason for this attitude is not 
hard to find. It stems from the false 
altruism which characterized many 
earnest and unselfish thinkers and 
writers of the nineteenth century 
and which has carried over into our 
own day. 

An instance of this occurred not 
so long ago. To the question of 
whether it was right or wrong for a 
man to drink to intoxication in his 
own room without hurting anybody 
else, an astonishing number of stu- 
dents thought it was all right. They 
reasoned that as long as the man 
hurt no one but himself his con- 
duct was not evil. 

It need not be emphasized that to 
love one’s neighbor, to do good to 
him, to aid him in his physical and 
material and intellectual and spir- 
itual needs, to think and speak well 
of him certainly is virtuous. But 
the pro-social character of the con- 
duct is not the sum total of virtue. 

Contrariwise, to hurt one’s neigh- 
bor in his property or person or 
good name or in his family is evil 
and vicious—but the anti-social as- 
pect of the crimes is not the essence 
of their moral evil. In other words, 
moral goodness and moral evil are 
not simply factors of the loving or 
unloving character of a man’s deal- 
ings with his fellow-man. 

In the last analysis the motive 
for a man’s leading a good life must 
be sought in his personal relation 
with the ultimate goal of his ex- 
istence. 
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Man’s destiny is not just to serve 
as a tool for social betterment in 
general nor for the welfare and hap- 
piness of some human beings in 
particular. He has the obligation 
of self-fulfillment untainted by sel- 
fishness. 

Selfishness is not self-love. The 
two are opposed as vice and virtue. 
For a man to give his life for his 
friend is self-love. For him to bene- 
fit himself to the injury of his neigh- 
bor is the vice of selfishness. Self- 
love is the obligation a man has to 
conduct himself relative to himself 
and to his neighbor in such a way 
that his conduct will conform to his 
destiny, which is his inherent and 
over-all perfection measured in 
terms of his highest and most truly 
human ideals. 

If a man strives for these ideals, 
he is bound to fit into the social pat- 
tern. For by his nature man is a 
personal as well as a social being— 
not two things artificially sand- 
wiched together, but one thing with 
an intricate dual aspect. True hu- 
man perfection implies develop- 
ment along all truly human lines. 

Consequently man’s first duty is 
to provide for that development 
which cannot be divorced from him- 
self. True self-love means that he 
will strive to attach himself to such 
things and conduct as will advance 
him along the path of his truest 
lesed. Unlike selfishness which 
draws man away from his perfec- 
tion, self-love urges a man toward 
true and complete personal moral 
goodness and his ultimate goal, a 
share in God’s infinite goodness. 

Man’s destiny, then, is personal— 
not, of course, in the sense that it 
is exclusively centered in himself, 
but in the sense that it is primarily 
related to his own person. There is 
absolutely no reason for a man’s 
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feeling apologetic about clinging to 
sobriety for his own sake. It ac- 
cords perfectly with a reasonable 
view of life. 

If along with reason revelation is 
appealed to, it is evident that Jesus 
Christ never condemned self-love 
in its proper meaning as opposed to 
selfishness. Far from castigating 
self-love or subordinating it to love 
of neighbor, even if the neighbor be 
wife or husband, son or daughter, 
friend, acquaintance or enemy, 
Christ made self-love the standard 
of loving others. Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself is the way the Savior 
put it. 

No one, certainly, can accuse 
Christ of favoring a selfish way of 
life or of' encouraging His followers 
not to love and to do good to their 
fellow human beings. Rather He 
was simply expressing the due 
order which should characterize 
love of self and love of neighbor. 
What doth it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul? is another expres- 
sion of the Savior’s message, that 
salvation is personal. And to want 
to be saved means to love oneself 
properly. The Brotherhood of Man 
is a profound reality. But all the 
reality it has comes as the conse- 
quence of the Fatherhood of God. 

From a practical point of view 
the best argument for the motive 
of keeping sober for one’s own sake 
is that it works. This is not to sug- 
gest that it works alone or that it is 
something which all by itself can 
bring a man or woman to forego 
that first drink day after day. In 
no instance does the motive of self- 
love stand solitary. Clustered about 
it with more or less clarity are any 
number of motives. The important 
thing about this motive of keeping 
sober for one’s own sake is that be- 
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ing dominant it fits into the psycho- 
logical needs of the alcoholic. 

To agree with Joe’s analysis of 
the alcoholic’s state of mind is not 
in the least to minimize the terrific 
importance of motive. It is merely 
to select the motive which experi- 
ence has proved to be the most help- 
ful and involving the least risk and 
which should be cultivated most 
carefully. 

Joe’s example of a man walking 
a narrow plank over a deep mine 
shaft illustrates the psychological 
situation perfectly. Now add to 
the facts of self-consciousness the 
special problems of the alcoholic 
who is trying to reform. He knows 
with all the sharpness of heart- 
breaking memories what a fall will 
involve. He remembers what it is to 
lose the respect and perhaps love of 
wife and children, to lose his job 
and home. He knows as the non- 
alcoholic can never know the semi- 
conscious existence of alcohol-sod- 
den days and weeks. He knows the 
misery of coming to and finding 
himself dirty and hungry and sick 
and alone—with the damning 
knowledge of what he has done to 
those he loves. That memory with 
the thought of its possible repetition 
is the abyss the alcoholic is crossing 
on the narrow plank of his not tak- 
ing a drink. To remind him of the 
chasm is to weaken him and invite 
disaster. 

All this is clear to me now as it 
was not when I wrote Joe that letter. 
The motive of self-love has philos- 
ophy and theology as well as solid 
empirical and psychological con- 
siderations in its favor. Of all 
things which it does not need is an 
apology. But of all things that it 
does need and most needs is hu- 
mility. 


Self-love is not selfishness. It is 
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not pride. It is a just appraisal of 
a difficult situation and on one’s 
own worth and weakness. All this 
involves humility. 

Humility is not weakness any 
more than pride is strength. It is 
not weakness which leads a man to 
a just estimate of his own resources 
before he begins building a house 
or meeting an opponent on the golf 
course or challenging an expert 
bridge player or meeting the disas- 
trous attraction of drink. Humility 
is just plain honest common sense. 

As such it plays a tremendous in- 
fluence in the program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Most alcoholics have 
tried to recover but for the most 
part it has been on the assumption 
that they were not alcoholics, that 
they were men who “could take it 
or leave it alone.” Until they are 


prepared to admit that they are not 
men who can take it or leave it 
alone, there is not much hope for 


them. Hope begins to shine when 
they admit they cannot meet the 
challenge of alcohol, when they ad- 
mit they are not as other men, when 
they confess they have drunk up 
their privilege to drink and are sick 
and weak and cannot cure them- 
selves. It is the truth; it is hu- 
mility. Humility is one of the con- 
sequences of truest self-love. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is not a 
religion. Any attempt to think of 
it in those terms is to convert it 
into a false thing. Nor is it a sub- 
stitute for religion. So to consider 
it turns a good thing into a counter- 
feit. But Alcoholics Anonymous 
does urge its members to consider 
themselves in alliance with a power 
greater than themselves. This is a 
product of humility. 

In trying to appeal to all men and 
to escape the differences of religious 
beliefs Alcoholics Anonymous pur- 
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posely leaves vague the definition 
of this power greater than oneself. 
It is phrased to fit into any man’s 
or woman’s concept of the Deity. 
But this dependence upon the Su- 
preme Being effects the perfection 
of truest self-love and sincerest hu- 
mnility. 

For in the last analysis, man’s 
destiny as measured in terms of his 
being a creature of God signifies his 
journey through life toward the 
goal of fulfilling his heritage. There 
is no relation of himself with his 
fellow-man which can take priority 
over his relations with his God. 

Characteristic of his relation with 
God is his acceptance of God’s do- 
minion over the world and all that 
it contains and all that goes on in it. 
He trusts God as his ally. He faces 
each new day with a quiet moment 
of thought and reflection, that his 
battle to keep away from that first 
drink is in company with his Al- 
mighty Friend. 

These two things, then, the mo- 
tive of self-love and an honest hu- 
mility which brings a man to admit 
his own weakness and find strength 
in God make a strong team. Of 
course, they are proposed by Alco- 
holics Anonymous on the purely 
empirical basis that they have 
worked and will work—granted 
that the man or woman takes up 
the entire program in earnest. 

But the purely empirical basis for 
the motive of self-love is not 
enough. It leaves the person of 
deeper thought dissatisfied and 
leads him, perhaps, to be distrust- 
ful of the program in theory even 
while he admits its practical use- 
fulness. For this reason it seems 
worthwhile to vindicate not only 
its utilitarian worth but its psycho- 
logical soundness and philosophical 
and theological justification as well. 
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By MoTHER M. PHILIP HARDMAN, I.B.V.M. 


ANY eminent Catholic writers, 
during the last fifty years, 
have drawn attention to the fact 
that Mary Ward, foundress of the 
Institute B.V.M., was an outstand- 
ing educationalist and an extraor- 
dinarily farseeing woman. Father 
Coleridge, S.J., Bishop Hedley, Car- 
dinal Gasquet and Cardinal Bourne, 
all bear witness to the fact that 
Mary, in matters of education, saw 
from afar what she would never see 
realized with her bodily eyes, and 
was ready to endure all things glad- 
ly for that work’s sake. Her life 
proves that she did indeed endure 
all things; uncertainty, calumny, 
failure, imprisonment, sickness, 
loneliness—nothing was spared her. 
And yet, as she looked upon the 
little group of weeping women who, 
at York in 1645, surrounded her 
deathbed, she could say: “Ah fie! 
What! Still look sad? Come, let us 
sing and praise God joyfully for all 
His infinite loving-kindness.” 
Mary was undoubtedly raised up 
by God to do a great work in the 
Church. The problems that faced 
her were manifold. Protestantism 
had already taken a firm foothold in 
England, central Europe and Scan- 
dinavia, so that the primary need of 
the day was to preserve the faith 
to as many as possible in these coun- 
tries; moreover, the Renaissance 
threatened to destroy both religion 
and morality. It was necessary to 
arm souls not only against the world 
but for the world. St. Ignatius and 
his Society were God’s instruments 
on behalf of Catholic education for 
men, and Mary Ward, born thirty- 


one years after his death (1585), 
was destined to do the same work 
for women. 

Mary was very carefully brought 
up and educated at a time when the 
standards of education were higher 
than they are now. Proficient in 
the study of religious doctrine, and 
an enthusiastic Latinist, she had 
also an unusually wide and com- 
plete knowledge of modern lan- 
guages. Later on she urged her 
daughters to the study of classical 
and modern languages, following 
eagerly the progress they made, 
and even finding time to correct 
their compositions. In 1627 she 
wrote to one of them: “This is 
chiefly to congratulate you on the 
unexpected progress of your Latin 
schools. You cannot easily believe 
the content I took in the themes of 
those two girls. . . . You will work 
much to your happiness by ad- 
vancing them apace in that learn- 
ing and God will concur with you 
because His honour and service so 
require ... no talent is to be so 
much regarded in them as the Latin 
tongue.” And as girls were much 
the same in the seventeenth century 
as they are now, Mary adds, with a 
touch of humor: “I fear these subtle 
wenches have some help at home 
to make their themes, but you will 
look to them for that.” 

She had an exceedingly high opin- 
ion of the possibilities that could 
be achieved by women. “I would 
to God,” she wrote, “that all men 
understand this verity: that women, 
if they will be perfect, and if they 
would not make us believe we can 
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do nothing, and that we are but 
women, we might do great matters.” 
Today, it would seem, many are 
urging that the day of the Convent 
School is over; that girls cannot be 
efficiently equipped mentally and 
morally by nuns to face the modern, 
and more especially, the post-war 
world. It is far beyond the scope of 
this little paper to deal with such a 
question in full, but perhaps the 
memory of Mary Ward, who strug- 
gled with the even greater handi- 
caps of her time, may help us teach- 
ing religious to face the future 
bravely, for-we can hear the echo 
of her words: “Women, if they will 
be perfect, and if they would not 
make us believe we can do nothing, 
and that we are but women, we 
might do great matters.” 

Mary Ward was a pioneer not 
only of our modern boarding 


schools, but also of our big Second- 


ary Day Schools. Until her time 
day schools run by nuns were un- 
known, and when they were inaug- 
urated by Mary, they were looked 
upon as distinct innovations; yet 
she set them on foot with marked 
success. The late Dr. Guilday tells 
us that the school of the Institute 
B.V.M., opened in 1609 at St. Omer, 
was the first free school for Eng- 
lish Catholic girls directed by wo- 
men living in Community. In 1617 
large schools were opened in Liége; 
in Rome a day school was opened 
in 1627, and shortly afterward one 
in Perugia and another in Naples. 
In 1627 both day and boarding 
schools were begun in Munich, 
Vienna and Prague. All were closed 
during the dark days that came for 
Mary Ward and her work in 1630- 
1632. The work was resumed in 
Rome in 1634 and carried on there 
until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, only to be resumed once 
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again, in 1897, by members of the 
English Province. In Munich the 
schools re-opened in 1635 and dur- 
ing the next century and a half 
spread all over central Europe, to- 
gether with two famous houses in 
England; Hammersmith, which 
continued till the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, and York which 
exists today. 

The leading idea of the education- 
al work begun by Mary Ward was 
to fit the pupils to take their place 
in the world, and share in the re- 
generation of society. In this she 
forestalled Vives and Fénelon. The 
English girls entrusted to the care 
of the Institute on the Continent 
were not only to be shielded from 
the religious persecution then rag- 
ing in their native country, but 
much more to be enabled to return 
to their homes fitted to cope, by 
their strongly developed characters, 
with the religious questions of the 
day, and to instill the true faith in 
the hearts of their children. To ac- 
complish this it was necessary to 
stress not only the religious but also 
the cultural and practical side of 
education. “The chief work of the 
Institute is to bring up girls in the 
fear of God, to teach them the Mys- 
teries of our Faith, to train them in 
virtue and good behaviour and 
then also in reading, writing, sew- 
ing, knitting, cooking and house- 
work.” The original Charter of the 
Institute defines its purpose as be- 
ing “to instruct virgins and young 
girls from their earliest years in 
piety, Christian morals and the lib- 
eral arts.” Mary recognized to the 
full the importance of the roles of 
wife, mother and daughter and 
never lost sight of the fact that the 
future vocation of the majority of 
the pupils would lie in fulfilling the 
duties of the married state. In re- 
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alizing all she did in this direction 
for the education of girls we are led 
to admit the value and necessity of 
the apostolate of women to women 
which was begun by her. This de- 
liberate formation of pupils for the 
part they would have to play in the 
world was a much appreciated in- 
novation and accounts for the rapid 
multiplication of the houses of the 
Institute. 


We turn now to the methods 
which were inculcated by Mary and 
which have been used in the Insti- 
tute during the past three hundred 
years. Obviously the training on 
the religious side stands out and 
predominates over all others. The 
earliest archives of the Institute 
contain the words: “Devotion is the 
chief jewel of the feminine sex.” 
Always and everywhere religion was 
to come first. The girls were to be 
brought up, as we have seen, in the 
fear of God, and these words were 
interpreted throughout the Institute 
as meaning the cheerful service of 
God, for God loves a cheerful giver. 
This training had been the shield 
of the Institute against Jansenism, 
an evil which forced the nuns to 
close their house in Paris in 1703. 

A special characteristic of Mary’s 
system was a striving after truth— 
after the reality of things. This 
was the more necessary because of 
the tendency in her day to quietism. 
Today, when we hear modern phil- 
osophy proclaim that “there is no 
absolute Truth,” or that “truth is 
what is useful,” it is interesting to 
recall that, once again, Mary seems 
to have stressed points that were 
to be of utmost value to her daugh- 
ters and to educationalists in gen- 
eral three hundred years after her 
death. Thus we read: “The girls 
are to be trained to self-discipline, 
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to realise their duties towards God, 
their neighbour and themselves, and 
to adore God in spirit and in truth.” 
They were warned of the dangers 
that would await them in after life. 
In the schools of the Institute daily 
instruction on these points was 
given to the children: “All must 
strive to instill necessary and use- 
ful principles in the hearts of the 
pupils and train them to be good 
and capable mistresses of a house, 
and gentle, peace-loving and cheer- 
ful members of society.” 

In their ordinary daily life an 
equally high standard of bearing 
and behavior was exacted from all 
the pupils. This was a much more 
difficult point to achieve in those 
days of marked social cleavage than 
it is in our own democratic times 
but, then as now, intercourse with 
the nuns and with each other gave 
the girls plenty of opportunity of 
practicing the social virtues. Par- 
ticular friendships were discour- 
aged; all were to be polite and 
friendly together and all were to 
be treated by the nuns with equal 
love and care, though not with fa- 
miliarity. 

The training of character went 
hand in hand with the religious 
formation of the children. Dis- 
cipline and a sense of honor, quaint- 
ly called the “special marks and 
ornaments of women and young 
girls” were to be carefully guarded 
and fostered, and nothing was to 
be allowed which would be a source 
of annoyance to others. The at- 
titude of the children toward the 
nuns themselves was to be one of 
obedience, trusting confidence and 
love. The pupils were to be taught 
to obey willingly and wholeheart- 
edly, not because they were com- 
pelled to do so, but out of love. Dis- 
obedience was punished, but the 














children were to be led to see that 
the punishment sprang solely from 
the maternal love of the nuns and 
from solicitude for their welfare. 
The nuns, on their side, were to be 
very careful never to allow any bit- 
terness or harshness to escape them. 
Another fault not tolerated was 
grumbling: “Discontent must find 
no place in our houses, so all, out 
of the hours of recreation, should 
be employed in some useful manual 
work and special care must be taken 
to combat the feminine faults of 
curiosity and talkativeness.” 

Fourthly, we may consider what 
may be called the material or prac- 
tical side of the methods used in 
those far-off days, some of them 
quaint and slightly amusing to our 
modern ideas. The day schools 
and free schools of the Institute, to 
which reference has already been 
made, were received everywhere 
with gratitude and were largely at- 
tended. The boarding schools dur- 
ing the seventeenth and first half of 
the eighteenth centuries were not 
large, between thirty and forty 
pupils being the usual number; but 
from the middle of the eighteenth 
century until the secularization 
under Napoleon, the numbers seem 
to have increased considerably, and 
again, when happier days dawned 
for Europe after the downfall of 
Napoleon, right up to the last few 
sad years, when our schools on the 
continent are nearly all closed, both 
day and boarding schools of the 
Institute were attended by large 
numbers. 

In the early days the boarders had 
to bring not only their bed linen, but 
mattresses and even the bedstead it- 
self, exception being made for for- 
eigners, who paid nine florins for 
curtains and linen and two florins 
for a wooden bedstead. It is divert- 
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ing to note in passing that a bed 
ready to sleep in consisted of a 
straw mattress, under and over 
feather beds, sheets, a bolster, two 
large pillows and a small pillow to 
put under the head. There was no 
uniform for many years; parents 
could follow the fashion of the day 
in dressing their children, but sim- 
plicity and absolute cleanliness and 
order were insisted upon. It was, 
however, apparently impossible to 
prevent all extravagant outlay, for 
the archives note that “powder for 
the hair” was considered a necessity 
for a very long time, and that war 
had to be waged against dresses em- 
broidered in gold and silver. The 
children got up at 6 a.m. in summer 
and 6:15 in winter. Mass, at 7 a. m., 
was followed by breakfast. Then 
came lessons from 8 until 10:15, 
which was the dinner hour. Recre- 
ation lasted till midday, after which 
there was French conversation for 
an hour and then lessons again until 
4, when there was refreshment fol- 
lowed by recreation. At 5 the rosary 
was said; then there was a free 
period until supper at 6:30, again 
followed by recreation. At 8 the 
children went to bed. Thursday 
was more or less of a holiday every 
week, but the preparation of lessons 
for the next day was always exacted. 
Walks were allowed on Sundays 
and feast days. 

Mary Ward had no place for ex- 
cessive strictness or rigidity in her 
ideas of education. Her methods 
were recognized as reasonable and 
acceptable even in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, when 
Puritanism and Calvinism were at 
their height. Plays were frequent- 
ly acted in the schools and were 
considered a help to the formation 
of character. Music, dancing, draw- 
ing and painting were taught. 
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Shrovetide was kept in great style, 
a fancy-dress dance being usually 
one of the entertainments. In sum- 
mer a whole day in the country 
seems to have been the usual treat 
given to the children. Holidays, 
such as we have them, were un- 
known, as traveling was so diffi- 
cult; a few days at Christmas and 
Easter, and three or four weeks in 
September seems to have been the 
usual custom, and during these 
times the children almost invariably 
remained in the convent. 

Mary Ward was a great advocate 
for the co-operation of parents in 
the work of education. She would 
have approved highly of the appeal 
set forth in one of the papers read 
at the Summer School of the Re- 
ligious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus in 1941, in which this 
point of view was strongly urged. 
In the seventeenth century this vital 
question presented many difficul- 
ties, for, as we have seen, the chil- 
dren often remained at school for 
several years without returning to 
their homes; yet we read that, as 
far as possible, arrangements were 
made for the parents to visit the 
children, although it must be con- 
fessed that the visits were few and 
far between. On the rare occasions 
when the children did go home they 
had to be fetched and brought back 
by their parents. Still, the ideal re- 
mained and it is noteworthy that 
letters, though unavoidably rare, 
between parents and children never 
came under the censorship of the 
nuns. Free correspondence between 
home and school was always fos- 
tered in the Institute. The confid- 
ence of the parents in the nuns was 
shown by the absolute surrender 
they made to them of their children. 
Most of them knew very well that 
if their child were seriously ill or 
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even dying it was highly improbable 
that they would receive the news in 
time to get to them. These difficul- 
ties were confined to the boarding 
schools, but no such impediments 
existed in the day schools, and it is 
significant here to note the words 
penned by Mary Ward herself and 
revealing her own attitude: “Close 
touch is to be kept with the parents, 
who otherwise will neither know 
nor understand how to bring up 
their children according to Chris- 
tian standards.” 

One last point remains for con- 
sideration, that of the training of 
those employed in the work of edu- 
cation. We have heard a great deal 
in the last fifty years of the training 
of teachers. Training colleges for 
those called to teach in Elementary 
Schools have been in honor amongst 
us since Sister Mary of St. Philip 
Lescher, a Sister of Notre Dame, so 
ably developed the work begun in 
the early sixties at Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool, by Sister M. of St. Fran- 
cis Petre of the same Congregation. 
Other congregations took up the 
work. In the present century the 
training of nuns for Secondary Edu- 
cation has become an imperative 
necessity, and those who are des- 
tined to be teachers must be ade- 
quately qualified. 

It is a far cry back to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, yet 
Mary Ward laid it down as a maxim 
that no one should teach in the 
school who was not qualified to do 
so. Each was to be employed ac- 
cording to her strength and talents. 
The history of the Institute shows 
that most of its vocations were 
found among former pupils, who 
had been well grounded and whose 
subsequent training therefore did 
not present great difficulties. A 
document in the state archives at 
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Mainz declares that “the Institute 
B.V.M. is the most successful in the 
turning out of teachers, because the 
nuns are trained precisely with that 
object in view during their novice- 
ship.” At the end of the eighteenth 
century the question of the training 
of secular teachers was to the fore 
in Germany. Inspectors were sent 
to our convents, a proceeding which 
resulted in the Government’s ex- 
pressing the wish to have all teach- 
ers trained as were those of the In- 
stitute: “The methods of these 
ladies opened my eyes and made me 
wish to have similar work done by 
the State.” 

Over and above all, those who 
were to train others were exhorted 
to be themselves what they wished 
their pupils to be. “They shall lead 
such a blameless life that not only 
their words but far more their ex- 
ample may draw the young to vir- 
tue.” A yearly report of each house 
was to be sent to the Mother Gen- 
eral, describing with what diligence 
and fruit the children attended the 
Christian Doctrine classes and their 
progress in other subjects. Latin, 
French, English, German and Italian 
were to be so mastered by the pupils 
that they could write and speak 
fluently and correctly in all these 
languages. Superiors were told 
that they must watch conscientious- 
ly over the schools and see that the 
spirit of the school rules was fos- 
tered. “Each sister who teaches 
the children must be careful to see 
that they thoroughly understand all 
that is necessary in Christian Doc- 
trine, and, while leading them to 
hate sin, urge them to love virtue.” 
At times of visitation the mistresses 
were to be warned of any failing on 
their part, “so that parents may 
have no cause of complaint that the 
children waste their time.” Mother 
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Helen Catesby, who, before she be- 
came Mother General, worked with 
inexpressible zeal and diligence at 
teaching the children of the poor, 
never showed herself more strict 
than with those mistresses who did 
not do their full duty to the school 
or who came late to their lessons. 
Lastly, Superiors were warned by 
Mary Ward to watch over the health 
of those employed in the schools. 
“They shall see to it that each one 
employed in teaching has one after- 
noon a week free so that she can 
take relaxation at home or in the 
country house belonging to the con- 
vent.” 


To sum up: there seem to be 
three special points of contact be- 
tween the ideals of Mary Ward and 
those which should guide us today. 
First, she lived at a time when Eu- 
rope, and particularly England, was 
going through the gradual evolution 
of a mentality that was not Cath- 
olic. This same evolution faces us 
today. In many places the Church 
is undergoing a period of real per- 
secution. The spirit of worldliness, 
of living entirely for this world and 
ignoring God, or even a definitely 
anti-God attitude, is showing itself, 
openly in some countries, more in- 
sidiously if less blatantly in others. 
Mary Ward, to face the dangers of 
her time, insisted upon dogma and 
truth, and these, surely, are the 
points we must stress in the spit- 
itual training of our girls today. Sec- 
ondly, we obviously have to see to it 
that the education we give is in no 
way inferior to that which can be 
obtained in non-Catholic schools. 
Luxury is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable, but culture is both. We 
want schools, in which general cul- 
ture and solid education are obtain- 
able; this Mary Ward insisted upon 
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and we must do no less, so that our 
girls, when they leave school, may 
compare favorably with the non- 
Catholics among whom they have 
to live. 

Thirdly, we must be practical. 
We must know how to deal with cir- 
cumstances and things as they are, 
not as we imagine they ought to 
be, nor as we would wish them to 
be, nor again, as those among us 
who are no longer young have 
known them in the past. This deal- 
ing with actual facts was a marked 
characteristic of Mary Ward. She 
had indeed a farseeing vision, but 
she also had her eyes wide open to 
the needs of her day. She would 
not wish us to cling to methods that 
are no longer necessary or desirable. 
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Such subjects, for instance, as 
Natural Science and Mathematics, 
which found no part in the educa- 
tion of women of her day, are now 
included as its accepted factors in 
our own. Mary Ward would be the 
first to tell us to adapt our meth- 
ods, while keeping our ideals. Some 
of these ideals which were hers, 
we have been considering, and 
though the flight of centuries has 
brought many upheavals in ways 
and means, for “the old order 
changeth, yielding place to new,” 
those ideals remain and are found 
to be as workable in the twentieth 
century as in the seventeenth, for 
still the fields are white to the har- 
vest and still we are called to be 
about our Father’s business. 


VINDICATION 
(For the Unknown Religious) 


By SIsTeER M. MADELEINE SOPHIE FLAMMANG, S.S.N.D. 


H® body lies at rest here in this place 
With nothing but a small headstone to tell 
Her name to those who never saw her face; 
Yet was there One Who knew her wisdom well. 
The curious shrug and whisper: “Why did she 
Secure her heart against star-burgeoning sky; 
Why choose frustration; cold sterility; 

To starve the heart’s imperious need; to die?” 


Swift flies the answer on bright wings of light 
Pulsing like restless birds; a Heart of Flame 

Speaks symphonies of tenderness and might, 

God vindicates this childless woman’s name: 
“Because she formed within her—Christ her Brother, 
Thousands rise up and call her truly, mother.” 
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By HELEN C. CALIFANO 


I BELIEVE that my life is a plan- 
ned one, God-governed and 
guided, and that however difficult 
it is to accept God’s decisions from 
time to time all things are working 
for my ultimate good. Sometimes 
this realization comes long after I 
have spent myself with bitterness; 
but it comes, and with it the pre- 
cious sense that all is well with me. 
Time was when frustration, and dis- 
appointment, and even bereavement 
were so many bleak walls against 
which I bruised my spirit grievous- 
ly and often without respite. Now, 
that I am neither young nor old, I 
understand that they are stages in 
a development and the means to an 
end. Thus when prayer is seem- 
ingly unanswered I bow my head 
and wait, confident that I have not 
been forsaken. The answer will 
come one day, if, as I wait, I try to 
do the best that I can with what I 
have at my command,—and with it 
the peace which springs from the 
unshakable conviction that I shall 
triumph through acceptance over 
whatever heartbreak is my portion. 
Not fate but Divine Love, however 
hidden it sometimes seems, is the 
driving force back of my life. Not 
success in a material sense, or rich- 
es, or power will be the true reward 
of my existence on the final day but 
God’s truth learned through be- 
wilderment and pain, and the 
knowledge that the supreme pur- 
pose of life is to know and to do 
God’s will. Anchored in this con- 
sciousness, whatever storms may 
batter my body they cannot set my 
spirit adrift upon a sea of chance. 


On many issues I am confused and 
troubled; on this one I am crystal 
clear. 

I believe that man must have 
faith in man as well as in God. 
When this conviction is strong 
within me I, too, am strong; when 
it is uncertain I am weak. I have 
discovered that faith accomplishes 
more than destructive criticism and 
that it is likewise the forerunner of 
great deeds. By projecting myself 
into other people’s lives it is possi- 
ble for me to view seeming foolish- 
ness and even sin with a modicum 
of forbearance. It is the rare man, 
however, who is capable of the sus- 
tained charity requisite to generous 
appraisal of human behavior. As 
for myself, I have been disappointed 
in people individually and collec- 
tively and expect to be again. It is 
one of the inevitable consequences 
of possessing ideals and of having 
been nurtured gently. It is a nat- 
ural law that a bruise sustained 
must run its course to heal. I ac- 
cept this fact as so, but cannot and 
will not allow hurt or cynicism to 
continue beyond the required time 
for mending. I know, because my 
whole life has been a witness to the 
fact that men and women are good 
and completely worthy of my con- 
fidence and trust. If sometimes 
they fall by the wayside it is only 
because they are lower than the 
angels. I have learned to forgive 
people for what they are and for 
what they do. I must live in a 
world where each is different from 
his fellow; if my life is to realize 
my cherished hopes for the whole 
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of mankind, I must believe that 
every man is struggling for moral 
perfection even as I. 

I believe that faith in my own 
aims and purposes is imperative to 
a maximum personal development. 
Their attraction for me is a prom- 
ise that they are attainable if I 
work intelligently and diligently. 
Whenever I have failed there has 
been some step omitted, some 
groundless optimism which nature 
never pardons. I regard defeat, 
then, but as a temporary setback 
and as a guide to some particular 
sector of knowledge which I must 
possess to achieve success. Like 
Vergil I believe, “They conquer who 
believe they can.” Always I strive 


to keep an open mind and welcome 
criticism but ever hearken to an 
inner voice which is divine com- 
mand and which keeps me from 
compromising with my own stand- 
ards of perfection. Through seas of 
blame and of praise I seek to cut a 


path by which to reach my own fair 
shimmering dream of beauty. I 
am aware that essentially I must 
strive alone, and that I must make 
an intimate of solitude even in the 
market place; it is in the quiet of 
the night that a plant grows toward 
the sky. There was a time, many 
years ago, when I regarded success- 
ful imitation as sufficient and ig- 
norance as a matter of no great 
concern. Now I know that I must 
take myself for what I am for bet- 
ter or for worse. I know, too, that 
while the universe is full of the fruit 
of the body and mind, I cannot be 
truly nourished except by that 
which I have tilled into being with 
the labor of my own alternate in- 
destructible enthusiasm and heart- 
break. It has been my experience 
that frequently people have accepted 
me at my own evaluation. If I don’t 
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have faith in my own ability to 
reach my goal then others, too, can- 
not believe. 

I believe that the Law of Compen- 
sation operates in the mental and 
the spiritual world as in the purely 
physical. No matter what has been 
taken away, health, dreams, work, 
love, something has been given in 
its place, and while often it has not 
been the thing I should have chosen, 
it has pieced out the pattern of my 
life. For the loneliness of individ- 
ual grief I have experienced the 
compensating grace of kinship with 
those who have suffered before and 
the knowledge that I shall be one 
with those who will live and suffer 
afterward. For every loss I have 
gained a closer view of the common 
heart of humanity and a greater 
affinity with human aspiration and 
struggle. Indeed I can go further. 
At a time when I thought that I had 
lost everything, even the will to 
live, I found the greatest treasure 
of all; I found God. The onward 
sweep of daily trials since that time 
has served to alert my heart and 
mind to the richness of that find. I 
have learned that nothing is lost; 
it is merely converted into some- 
thing else often of greater signifi- 
cance than the original prize. The 
only losses for which there is no 
compensation and which must be 
regarded as so much waste are the 
powers I have not used, the selfish 
prudence which will risk nothing 
and shirk pain, the love I have not 
given. 

I believe that courage is a requis- 
ite for complete maturity and that 
many types of courage are needed 
in the course of a life time. It was 
not until I had been challenged to a 
spiritual bout the outcome of which 
often appeared to be a losing one 
that I left behind me the dimensions 
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of childhood. It takes courage to 
grow in the immensity of unrest 
that is modern living and daily to 
fight battles that are obscure and 
fleeting. It is difficult to raise a 
distinct strong voice, which is one 
of few, against a great wave of op- 
position; to uphold convictions 
when all around you are clamoring 
in hostile tongues; to substitute new 
aims for old ones. Yet without this 
courage all other virtues rest in- 
secure. When I pray I ask first for 
holiness and then for courage; I 
need so much of both. Courage 
is the thing, all goes when it 
departs. The deepest gratitude 
I have ever experienced has been 
in my relations with God, when 
He has bolstered some faintness 
within me and given me strength 
to face affliction and bleakest dis- 
appointment with a smile. In some 
odd manner this courage seems 
like proof of my immortality. It 
has been here before me and will be 
here after me; it has been with me 
all the way. Each time I rise from 
prayer a little better or a little wiser 
I feel that already my prayer has 
been answered. When I rise a more 
courageous person I also rise a more 
complete one. I feel that a man who 
has never defeated a constricting 
fear or who has not borne failure 
as if it were success is not really 
educated. The truly mature man 
knows the length and breadth of 
despair but with hope and faith 
planted in his Lord, turns brave 
eyes to each new rising sun. 

I believe that constant and wide- 
eyed wonder about people and fields 
of knowledge not my own will keep 
me generous and will enable me to 
glimpse the unrealized glory and 
yearnings of many millions I shall 
never see. God has concealed from 
me, from all of us, many things 
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which He expects us to find. He 
has stored within the universe end- 
less treasure the discovery of which 
must ever prove a source of exquis- 
ite delight. The sum of things to be 
known is inexhaustible. With their 
gratification, desires I have known 
have perished; the desire for knowl- 
edge is ever fresh. My eyes are never 
satisfied with seeing nor my ears 
with hearing. I long to see the stars 
that ride the silver night beyond the 
vision of the strongest lens. I labor 
to uncover the humblest portions of 
the physical universe, to gaze upon 
the lowliest beginnings of life hid- 
den in the secret chemistry of rock 
and sea. So long as my mind is 
what it is, it will continue to exult 
with each new advancement on the 
unknown; it will learn to be pa- 
tient with thoughts I cannot accept 
or cannot understand. I do not 
mean by this that I can be swayed 
from my main purposes by intel- 
lectual speculations; the verities are 
everlasting. I merely strive for an 
openness and flexibility of mind, a 
calmness of judgment, an ability to 
see life and its problems from a 
point of view different from my own 
in quantities sufficiently large to 
enable me to live graciously on the 
edge of difference. We are all 
strangers on this earth; by divine 
command we are also brothers. I 
must cull much wisdom then and 
charity born of knowledge that I 
might live together with the rest of 
humanity as children of one Father- 
hood and the sharers of a common 
inheritance. 

I believe that to live a day at a 
time makes life fuller in days of 
gladness and at least bearable in 
days of sorrow. Within each day’s 
frail pale barriers are all the mys- 
teries and the verities of existence. 
Though it often proves impossible 
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I endeavor to shut out yesterday and 
to restrain the thought of the mor- 
row. When I was nineteen and again 
when I was in my later twenties I 
planned the years that seemed to 
stretch so eternally ahead. Each 
time, the events of a night swept my 
world from under me leaving me 
dismayed and crushed mentally and 
physically. As the wreckage whirled 
by me I could scarcely see for the 
tears. Now I take one day at a 
time. I suck dry its possibilities for 
work and for happiness; with the 
setting sun I essay to forget its pain. 
With the morrow there can be, with 
God’s help, a new start. We have 
been taught to pray just for our 
daily bread; that is enough for me. 
Like everyone else I have harbored 
fears which have never material- 
ized. I have also fretted over pos- 
sible difficulties which became re- 
alities but in settings so different 
from those I had fancied and so 
modified by influences I had not 
foreseen that they had lost their 
original terror. It is not meet, then, 
that I should prick the beauty of the 
present with the sword thrusts of 
the future or of the past. Sufficient 
unto itself is the here and now, one 
day, one hour, and when it is very 
difficult, one minute. 

I believe that absorbing work is 
essential to happiness, the will and 
the zest to achieve an incentive to 
living. I was born into the world 
with my work within me and the 
tools to work withal. Life brings 
to each his task which can with 
fidelity and adherence become a 
labor of love and a well of satisfac- 
tion and contentment. Whether or 
not my work develops into drudgery 
or exciting adventure depends upon 
me, upon the vigor with which I 
have flung my life processes into 
the task before me and to what de- 
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gree I have called upon my soul. 
It is not enough that I work for 
bread alone, I must feel the good 
glow of fulfillment. Deep in my 
heart, as there must be in every 
human breast, is the ambition and 
hidden longing to capture in my 
work something that is fine and en- 
during. When I use my latent pow- 
ers to this large purpose and heed 
this secret intimation to rise above 
the fluctuating levels of mediocrity 
life breaks around me into brilliant 
feverish burning, which like many 
beacon lights on many lofty hills 
lights up the objectives aeretofore 
lost in shadow. It was Justice 
Holmes who said, “Every calling is 
great when greatly pursued.” Many 
a man has dignified a very lowly 
calling by bringing to it a master 
spirit. All of us being essentially 
active must find in this very activ- 
ity profound satisfaction, even 
beauty and glory, for work like 
everything else that is good is its 
own reward. The celebrated Galen 
described work as nature’s physi- 
cian; I believe that work is also a 
monument. Man may die or dis- 
appear but his career, the thoughts 
he wrote, the acts he performed, all 
this survives and leaves a charac- 
teristic and indelible stamp upon 
those who follow. 

I believe that goodness and kind- 
ness are the surest keys to happi- 
ness. While duty is my constant 
guide, service beyond the line of 
duty is my constant goal. By frat- 
ernal behavior to as many as pos- 
sible I feel that I am adding some- 
thing to their lives even as their 
gratitude enriches mine. Kind- 
ness even to those who have been 
unkind to me has never been a 
cause for regret. On an earth teem- 
ing with wounded spirits I have 
found that the practice of kindness 
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can and must acquire the propor- 
tions of an art capable of granting 
rich rewards to those who serve at 
its altars unselfishly and well. It is 
a source of great comfort to me that 
on occasion from some little act of 
mine a greater goodness has arisen 
and that no matter how obscure the 
kindness, like water flowing under- 
ground, it has refreshed some thirst- 
ing human acre. Nor have I failed 
to observe that when a man or wo- 
man is truly pure, gentle, and good, 
someone has been comforted or in 
some way encouraged by the very 
existence of that goodness. Kind 
words are good, but kind deeds are 
better; for action must always be 
the handiwork of the spirit. Often 
when I leap to a deed I find that mul- 
titudes are with me on a similar 
if not the same mission; forever we 
seek to vindicate ourselves under 
God’s heaven by doing true and 
noble things. Life for me, much of 


the time is made up of little things, 


little services, little gestures of 
good-will, little nameless acts of 
love. Yet these very tokens of my 
regard for fellow humans, as insig- 
nificant as they sometimes appear, 
have been instrumental in building 
for me a world so large and so shin- 
ing that there are times when I 
can scarcely bear it. And as if my 
own joy weren’t enough, there is the 
happiness of others. 

I believe that once, almost two 
thousand years ago, a man named 
Jesus born of a maid named Mary 
was the Son of God made man. Like 
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countless noble men, He suffered 
in patience, and humility, and in 
confidence that suffering has mean- 
ing and purpose. His voice was 
mortal, but the words He spoke were 
immortal. There have been times 
in my life when God has seemed far 
away, when He has appeared but as 
an Inscrutable Power which drives 
all the planets in their courses and 
maintains the glory of earth and 
sky through the measureless ages. 
The isolating gulf of solitude sur- 
rounding me during these hours has 
been absorbed by the remembrance 
that Jesus Christ was a man, that 
silent, and receptive, and often with 
suspended breath, He had looked 
upon the stabbing beauty of the 
world, that He had loved his family 
and friends and had partaken of 
their common life, that He had 
laughed in the dusk and had wept 
in a garden. Then through His Son, 
God comes close again. The fact of 
Christ’s humanity has made all 
men the resplendent guardians of 
the whole of creation; it has given 
to the human race a memory to 
keep; to all who believe it has 
brought the hope of eternal life. 
This inexhaustible inheritance keeps 
me ever sensible of my obligations 
the while it provides me with sus- 
tained perspective no other set of 
circumstances as yet has been able 
to achieve. “And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
This is my triumph when I am de- 
feated, my cry of joy when all is 
woe. 





GRANDPAP’S BOKER 


By WILL RESDON TINGLE 


ERGEANT BLANGER made vio- 
lent motions with his bandaged 
arms and hands. He glared wildly 
with piercing black eyes. And he 
heaved and tumbled menacingly 
while sidewalls were quickly at- 
tached to his narrow bed. When he 
had finally been quieted, he lay still, 
staring into senseless space. 

The C. O. had seen enough to 
know that the patient was a mental 
as well as a physical case—and des- 
perate. 

The patient had arrived in his 
homeland early that morning on a 
hospital plane from Bastogne. At 
first they didn’t know whether he 
was white or colored. He was ban- 
daged almost like an Egyptian 
mummy. But closer observation re- 
vealed a broad, flat nose and thick 
lips which were a better identifica- 
tion of his race than the scattering 
spots of dark brown skin which 
were discernible. 

The doctor took time out between 
other patients to glance hurriedly 
over the case history of Sergeant 
Jim Henry Blanger: “Heroic action 
beyond the line of duty—in face of 
German flame thrower—in hand-to- 
hand attack—severe burns—picked 
up unconscious when the battle had 
subsided—rushed to first aid and 
then to field hospital where surgery 
was performed. Remove bandages, 
check skin grafting and dress after 
forty-eight hours.” 

“Well!” the doctor exclaimed. 
“This case demands immediate at- 
tention.” 

He called to an orderly, “Take 


this patient to the operating room 
right away.” 

The orderly had to call for help. 
The battle of Bastogne was fought 
all over again, at least in the pa- 
tient’s mind, and with whatever en- 
ergy and action his tightly bandaged 
body would permit. 

Eventually the patient again lay 
still from exhaustion. As the ban- 
dages were removed from about his 
face, and the fresh cool air struck 
his sensitive skin, attendants held 
their breath in anticipation of a re- 
peated exhibition of that delirious 
temper. But, to their relief, the pa- 
tient sighed deeply and filled his 
lungs with the good, fresh air. 

Then a cloud of rage began gath- 
ering in his eyes. The intense ex- 
pression in his mutilated face could 
be either pain or anguish but there 
was no mistaking its eager deter- 
mination. Whatever was on the 
sick man’s mind, he meant to do 
something about it. 

His lips parted and attendants 
stared in wonder. “I gotta find dat 
boker.” He spoke anxiously and 
with the distinctive Georgia accent. 

“Well,” someone said soothingly, 
“we'll find it for you. You lay still 
and rest.” 

“Would you like something to 
eat?” another suggested, realizing 
that he probably had not eaten since 
he was wounded. 

“Naw,” he drawled. “I gotta find 
Grandpap’s boker.” 

The doctor and the attendants 
looked from one to another, wonder- 
ing, but greatly relieved that the pa- 
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tient did not seem inclined to vio- 
lence since being relieved of his 
form-fitting wrappings. “Just a 
temporary hallucination, perhaps,” 
the doctor thought. 

There were no broken bones, or 
even deep wounds. And luckily, the 
patient’s eyes had not been dam- 
aged. But he did have serious burns 
about the face and body. The skin 
grafting had not been perfect but it 
was passable and probably would 
heal without leaving any conspicu- 
ous scars. 

Macie, the colored maid, brought 
Sergeant Blanger a bountiful tray of 
soup, sweet milk, and other soft 
foods. She held the tray before him 
temptingly. Then she placed it in 
an accessible position and tilted his 
bed so that he was in an almost sit- 
ting position. 

“There you is, Sergeant, now eat,” 
she commanded. 


The patient’s eyes had followed 
the tall brown-skinned girl without 


wavering. For a time he didn’t 
speak. He just stared in perplexity. 
“No!” he murmured to himself, 
“she don’t come from Africa, and I 
ain’t seen none like her in France 
and Belgium.” 

“Sergeant, you go ahaid and eat,” 
she coaxed in an unmistakable 
drawl. 

But the Sergeant’s mind was not 
to be diverted with such a common- 
place thing as food at a time like 
this. “They ain’t but one place in 
the world they grows brown-skin 
gals like that,” he reasoned. “Ain’t 
you from Geo’gie?” he asked. 

“Sho, I’s from Geo’gie, but what 
that got to-do with you not eatin’?” 
she answered with an air of annoy- 
ance. 

The quizzical amazement in his 
expression grew more pronounced. 
Food for the body was a non-essen- 
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tial. Only the mind, and maybe the 
heart, must be fed, the Sergeant 
seemed to sense. 

“How come you in Belgium?” He 
finally gave way to the urgent neces- 
sity for more information. 

“Belgium!” she exclaimed. “I 
ain’t in Belgium and neither is you,” 
her voice trailed off wonderingly. 
“Here, Sergeant,” she dipped a 
spoonful of soup and held it to his 
lips, “I brung you nice dinner and 
it’s gittin’ all cold,” she pleaded 
sympathetically. 

But for all her coaxing, the Ser- 
geant would eat no more than a 
mere taste of this or that. 

After a little doze, Sergeant Blan- 
ger awoke with a start, and the 
battle was on again. He had almost 
gotten out of his walled-in bed when 
the commotion attracted an order- 
ly, and eventually the Sergeant was 
quieted again. His strength was 
only momentary and, when spent, 
he lay trembling with rage, his black 
eyes flashing with anger. Muttering 
and murmuring went on all the 
while in some tongue which could 
not be distinguished. 

As he grew quiet, his utterances 
became less savage but none the less 
determined, and soon grew plain- 
tive. 

“Just lie still and rest,” he was 
told, “and in a few days you'll be 
well. Would you like to go home?” 

Fully rational now, in his reac- 
tion, but still fantastic in his imag- 
ination, “Can’t go home,” he said. 
“I gotta find Grandpap’s boker.” 

There was no complaint about 
himself. If he suffered any pain, 
in the physical sense, it was not 
evident. There was only mental 
anxiety about “Grandpap’s boker,” 
whatever that was. It was an ob- 
session on which his addled mind 
would not yield to compromise. 
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If it were only something real 
they could try to do something 
about it. But hallucinations were 
difficult to deal with. There wasn’t 
any question at all but that the 
boker was very real to the patient. 
The mere thought of it drove him 
into tantrums. 

“If we could get him to talk,” 
the doctor suggested. “Get his mind 
off the boker, it might be helpful.” 

But there was no response to 
questions. There was no indica- 
tion, in fact, that he even heard 
them. Instead he continued mum- 
bling about the lost boker. 

“Oh, well!” the doctor sighed. 
“One just can’t tell about these 
cases. Keep him quiet and try to 
tempt him with food.” The doctor 


was a great believer in the curative 
properties of good wholesome food. 

“Mightn’t we notify his people?” 
the head nurse suggested. “If some 
of them could come, they might 


know what it is he keeps raving 
about. Could be a toy, or a pet, 
from his childhood.” 

When Macie went off duty she 
called by to see how the patient was 
doing. And, at sight of her, the 
tense expression again gathered in 
his eyes. 

“Is you eat nothin’ yet? Ill 
fotch you something,” she volun- 
teered, “but you gotta eat it. I ain’t 
totin’ no trays for nothin’ when I’s 
off duty.” 

But still there was no change in 
his expression. There was no indi- 
cation that he had even heard a 
word of her plaintive suggestion. 

“Well!” she scolded sharply. 
“You won’t talk, huh! ’Tain’t no 
use lookin’ like that if you is from 
Geo’gie,” she said. “I ain’t no ghost. 
You want I should go?” 

“No, no,” he answered, aroused 
by the sharpness in her voice. 
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“What I cain’t understand,” he 
went on earnestly, “how come is 
you heah? How you git ’cross the 
ocean?” 

“Huh!” she exclaimed. “So 
that’s it.” Realization was dawn- 
ing. “Maybe we-all’s crazy in- 
stead of you,” she said, laughing, 
while she figured out a new ap- 
proach. If she could just make him 
understand what had taken place 
during these last three or four days, 
since he was wounded, but she 
knew so little of it herself. 

“You ain’t in Belgium, Sergeant,” 
she said tenderly, as a mother would 
speak to a child. “We’s in dis 
country. They brung you home on 
a hospital plane.” 

“They did?” he replied quizzi- 
cally. “But I was in de wah, 
fightin’ Germans, an’ I lost Grand- 
pap’s boker.” That expression of 
hatred of something unseen again 
began gathering in his eyes. 

“Yeah,” she agreed. “I know you 
was in de wah, an’ you’s a hero now,” 
she added, not knowing whether or 
not she was being truthful, nor ex- 
actly what it took to constitute a 
hero, for that matter. “An’ all the 
folks in Geo’gie goin’ be so proud 
of you,” she went on hurriedly. 

It didn’t seem to have much 
meaning to the Sergeant, but the 
hatred in his expression began to 
fade, and she decided it was time to 
get back to the main issue of food. 
“Now, is you goin’ to eat?” she 
asked again, “an’ git well so—” she 
started to say “we,” hesitated an 
instant and kept it in the second 
person singular, “so you can go 
back to Geo’gie?” 

“Maybe I could eat,” he decided. 
“What you got to eat?” 

“We’s got everything,” she of- 
fered and named over a number of 
items: “Roas’ beef, chicken, lamb 
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stew wid vegetables.” She smacked 
her lips and smiled enticingly. 

“Don’t sound like no Geo’gie 
cookin’,” he complained. 

He meant the kind of food rather 
than the way it was prepared, and 
Macie understood. 

“Is you gotta have Geo’gie cook- 
in’?” She was disappointed but 
still solicitous. She meditated a 
moment and then offered a com- 
promise. “If you eats a little of dat 
lamb stew wid vegetables tonight,” 
she promised, “I'll git you some 
Geo’gie cookin’ fo’ breakfast.” 

At the thought of real Georgia 
cooking, realizing that this could 
happen to him again, he smiled hap- 
pily. Gone was the anger and 


hatred from his eyes. 

“Gal, you’s done sta’ted out to 
spile me,” he warned with a broad 
grin, which showed evidence of be- 
ing painful. But that grin was nice 


to see. He was big and strong and 
a hero, maybe. She moved, making 
a start to get the lamb stew. 

Then on impulse, or afterthought, 
maybe, he stopped her with his 
changing expression. “Say. You 
is from Geo’gie, ain’t you?” he in- 
toned. “An’ we’s in dis country, 
not Belgium or France?” Pausing 
then for a moment he seemed to lis- 
ten and he could not hear any sound 
of guns nor cannon roar. The 
planes drumming overhead did not 
arouse any alarm in his expression. 

She sought to reassure him 
further. “Them’s our planes,” she 
said. “Ain’t ever been no German 
planes over heah.” 

“Yeah,” he agreed, “I’d know the 
sound of ’em.” Dismissing these 
thoughts from his mind, he sud- 
denly asked, “Gal, what’s yo’ 
name?” 

Making no effort to conceal her 
pleasure at his manifestation of in- 
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terest, she responded, “My name’s 
Annie May Jones, but mostly they 
calls me Macie.” 

Before he could offer further com- 
ment, or maybe change his mind, 
she resumed: “Now, while you’s in 
a good humor, I’ll run git dat lamb 
stew wid vegetables. Be right 
back,” she finished hurriedly. 

Later that night the C. O. came 
down the corridor and paused to 
note that the hero of Bastogne was 
sleeping soundly. There was no 
semblance of the delirious tempera- 
mental person whom he’d found 
there in the forenoon of the same 
day. It was the sleep of a mind at 
ease, yet he knew that it was too 
much to hope that there would be 
no recurrence of the displays of the 
past day. 

And Macie, in her crowded quar- 
ters, was sleeping too, but not so 
soundly. Her sleep was disturbed 
by dreams. She dreamed of a little 
home, on a Georgia farm. Not the 
old shack which she had left last 
spring when she enrolled with the 
Federal employment service, but a 
new, white-painted, four-room cot- 
tage which she had heard the gov- 
ernment was going to provide for 
war veterans and their families. 

Her dreams were not all pleasant 
either. Once there was that hussie 
from Oak Ridge who was trying to 
steal her man away. But Macie 
won. What if she did get knocked 
down? Sergeant Blanger picked 
her up and carried her home. 
Wasn’t that enough? What more 
could any woman want than to 
know that the man she loved was 
backing her in the clinches? 

It was a little late next morning 
when Sergeant Blanger’s breakfast 
arrived. Macie had other chores to 
attend to first. Though she had 
gotten there an hour early that 
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morning, because of this emergency, 
she had been kept busy. “There 
just ain’t no end to what they finds 
’round here for a maid to do,” she 
complained. “But the Sergeant got 
to have some Geo’gie cookin’ and 
I’m the onliest gal ’round this place 
what knows how to do it.” 

Eventually the breakfast came. 
And with it was Macie’s biggest and 
best smile. When she had promised 
the Sergeant Georgia cooking she 
wasn’t sure just what could be done 
about it, but she had found the es- 
sentials in the kitchen and she was 
well pleased with the _ results. 
“Here yo’ breakfast, Sergeant,” she 
cooed. “Cawn pone made wid 
water-ground meal, only I didn’t 
have no cracklins to go in it. Side 
meat, fried brown, wid gravy, an’ a 
whole can of Geo’gie lasses. Eggs 
on the side but you don’t hafta eat 
them if you don’t want to.” 

Sergeant Blanger aroused with a 
start. The mention of these once 
familiar foods, and the sight of 
them on a gleaming white tray, was 
not a matter for speculation. Bas- 
togne, the Germans, and even the 
boker were all forgotten. 

“Gal, you’s all right,” the Sergeant 
complimented her after viewing the 
repast. 

“Don’t call me Gal, Sergeant,” she 
protested. “Tain’t dignified. Whyn’t 
you call me Macie like the rest of 
um do?” 

The Sergeant poured molasses on 
his plate and broke a hunk of pone 
meditatively. “I likes Annie May 
mo’ bettah,” he countered. 

“Well, all right,” she agreed. 
“Only don’t call me Gal.” 

It wasn’t until the middle of the 
afternoon that the sergeant went on 
another rampage. The orderly 
found him climbing out of bed, with 
much effort. 
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“You can’t do that, Sergeant,” the 
orderly scolded. “You'll get hurt.” 

“Gotta git back to Belgium,” the 
Sergeant explained as he wriggled 
and squirmed painfully in the 
clutches of the hefty orderly. “Gotta 
find Grandpap’s boker.” 

“You're a long way from Belgium, 
Sergeant,” the orderly reminded 
him. “You just quit worrying 
about that boker. We'll find it for 
you.” 

By this time the orderly had a 
pretty good idea of what the Ser- 
geant was talking about. And he 
was beginning to think that instead 
of being crazy the Sergeant had 
doubtess been very sensible. If the 
orderly’s suspicions were correct, 
it would be an awfully handy in- 
strument to have when he got in 
close contact with the enemy. 

The C. O. was more than ever dis- 
turbed about the Sergeant’s actions. 
All through the night and forenoon 
there had been no repetition of the 
tantrums. He had slept soundly, 
and eaten well of his Georgia cook- 
ing, all of which was very encour- 
aging. But if he couldn’t be made 
to forget that boker and the Ger- 
mans, they might heal his wounds 
but there wasn’t much they could 
do for his mental condition. 


The Colonel was delighted when 
John Henry Blanger, the Sergeant’s 
father, arrived that evening, and he 
greeted him with enthusiasm. He 
wasted no time in telling him why 
he had been asked to come. 

“It’s the boy’s mental condition,” 
the Colonel explained. “So far as 
his wounds are concerned, we'll 
have him good as new in three 
weeks. And he’s a fine looking lad,” 
the Colonel added. 

He took the colored man imme- 
diately to the ward where his son 
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lay and pointed out the figure in 
yards of cotton gauze. 

The Sergeant’s father advanced 
with a slow steady stride. He didn’t 
know what the outcome might be. 
And he remembered that the Colo- 
nel hadn’t told him very much. 
Maybe Jim Henry had done some- 
thing he ought not. 

Sergeant Blanger saw his father 
when he was five paces away. To 
say that he was surprised is putting 
it mildly. There was astonishment 
and bewilderment in his expression, 
something like he had shown at 
first sight of Macie. And then im- 
mediately there was an element of 
fear. The Colonel was watching 


closely, at a little distance, and this 
he could not understand. Fear was 
the last thing he expected to see in 
Sergeant Blanger’s expression. 
“How come you heah, Pappy?” 
the Sergeant asked quizzically, with 
a trace of both anxiety and alarm in 


his voice. 

“How is you, Son?” There was a 
strained lightness in the father’s 
manner. “They told me you’s hurt 
so I come to see if there’s anything 
I can do.” 

He fidgeted uncomfortably, hold- 
ing to the sidewall of the bed until 
someone brought him a chair and 
he sat down. Feeling a little more 
at ease, he tried to look reassuringly 
at his son. Then he noticed a 
change in the boy’s expression. 

The Colonel noticed it too and 
edged up a little closer in order to 
catch anything the boy might say. 

The Sergeant was like a witness 
under pressure, trying to hold some- 
thing back, knowing that his con- 
science would not be restrained 
much longer. Then he was more 
like a little boy who’d been caught 


stealing jam, repentant and ready 
to confess. 
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“P-Pappy,” be stammered, almost 
in tears, “I lost Grandpap’s boker.” 

“Why, that’s nothing, Son. We 
won’t have no more use for that 
boker nohow.” 

The boy brightened perceptibly, 
as if relieved. Though the Colonel 
didn’t know what it was all about, 
he saw that it was not a hallucina- 
tion. The boker not only was real, 
it was vital in the boy’s mind. More- 
over, he saw that the father under- 
stood his son. 

The visitor stopped at the Colo- 
nel’s office on his way out. “He 
wouldn’t talk much,” he reported. 
“He never did talk—that boy.” 

“What about the boker he lost?” 
the Colonel wanted to know. 

“°Tain’t nothin’ important, Colo- 
nel,” the Negro explained with some 
hesitancy. “Just an old razor what 
belonged to his grandpappy.” 

Realization dawned instantly. 
The Colonel had heard stories be- 
fore about Southern Negroes and 
their razors. And he’d seen Boker 
razors, too, in his younger days. 
They were made in Germany before 
the last war. Why hadn’t he 
thought of that? 

“It seems to be awfully important 
to the boy,” the Colonel pursued. 
“Tell me about it.” There must be 
something more than mere senti- 
ment for an old razor, the Colonel 
thought. “Did the boy know where 
he lost it?” 

“Last thing he ’members,” the 
father said, “was when they 
knocked out the German flame 
thrower, they went in with bayo- 
nets. A German grabbed his rifle. 
And the boy turned the rifle loose 
and grabbed his boker.” 

“That being the case, we might 
have the razor in the storeroom,” 
the Colonel reasoned. “You see, 
everything that’s found on the 
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battlefield, barracks or any place, 
that might belong to an American 
soldier is taken care of. And every- 
thing that can be identified goes 
right along with its owner. Things 
which can’t be are gathered to- 
gether to await identification.” He 
summoned the orderly who had 
been attending Sergeant Blanger. 
“Go down to the storeroom,” he 
ordered, “and bring up the Ser- 
geant’s personal belongings. No,” 
he amended on second thought, 
“just look through them carefully 
and see if there’s a razor in the lot 
—a straight razor. If not, then 
search through the unidentified ar- 
ticles which came over on the same 
plane.” 

“Now,” the Colonel resumed, “tell 
me everything about this razor 
which might make it important to 
the boy. How did he happen to 
have his grandfather’s razor in the 
first place?” 


“Colonel,” the darky said, with a 
smile and a twinkle in his eye, “if’n 
it hadn’t been for dat boker, I 
wouldn’t be here now, and there 
never woulda been no Jim Henry.” 

“Tell me about it,” the Colonel 
encouraged him. 


“Well, you see, Colonel, that 
razor’s older’n me. It was my 
pappy’s an’ it’s "bout all he left me. 
So when I went off to the other war, 
I takes it with me. Then one day 
my buddy and me is scouting 
‘round. We thought the Germans 
had all been cleaned out from 
where we’s at. But all-a-sudden 
two come up behind. They knowed 
they had us so they didn’t bother to 
shoot. And we knowed it wasn’t 
no use to run ’cause they’s only four 
steps behind us. ‘Drop your guns 
and keep walking,’ one of ’em said. 
I thinks o’ that boker, but how’s I 
gwine to use it? I drapped my gun, 
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kinda careless like, caught it on my 
toe and flung it away. Then I kinda 
stumbled and fell back’ards. I come 
up betwixt them Germans with the 
five-eights boker workin’.” 

The Colonel began to understand 
the sentimental attachment for the 
old razor. 

“So he’p me, Colonel, it’s the 
truth,” the Negro pleaded, “and my 
cap’n saw it with his own eyes.” 

“Your story is amazing,” the 
Colonel said, “but I happened to be 
in the other war myself. Got in just 
before the armistice. Didn’t get a 
scratch, but I was there long enough 
to see many incredible things hap- 
pen. After all,” he added, “the 
really important thing to the indi- 
vidual, in battle, is to be prepared 
for self-defense when the builets 
give out. Whether we find it or not, 
I hope your son made as good use 
of the razor as you did.” 

Thus encouraged, the father went 
on to finish the story as far as he 
knew it. “Yes, suh, Colonel,” he 
said. “At first I wasn’t goin’ to let 
Jim Henry have that boker. He 
was so bull-headed and he’d fight 
for nothin’. I wanted him to have 
it, but I’s afraid it’d git him in 
trouble. So I sez to him, ‘Son, I’s 
gwine to give you Grandpap’s boker 
on one condition.” ‘What condi- 
tion?’ Jim Henry wanted to know. 
‘Keep it clean ’less a German gits in 
the way,’ I tells him.” 

The orderly came in and laid a 
little box on the Colonel’s desk. “I 
guess this is it, sir,” he said. 

“That’s it!” he shouted in jubi- 
lation. It was a little rusty and the 
edge had been nicked in places but 
there was no mistaking the identity 
of Grandpap’s hollow-ground, five- 
eighths, H. Boker. 

“Here’s a note,” the Colonel ob- 
served. “Let’s see what it says,” 
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and he read: “This razor was found 
in the rubbish of Bastogne imme- 
diately after the decisive engage- 
ment on the 27th day of December, 
1944. It is presumed to belong to 
some American soldier. Nearby lay 
three Germans with neat incisions 
in their throats.” 

John Henry Blanger roared with 
laughter. “Them Germans shore 
knowed how to make razors,” he 
commented, “but we-all knows how 
to use ’em.” 

Macie, passing at the moment, 
saw the razor lying on the Colonel’s 
desk, and heard him read the last 
of the message. She got the idea 
without difficulty and made haste 
to inform the Sergeant. 

“They’s found yo’ boker, Ser- 
geant,” she said. 

The Sergeant couldn’t grasp it at 
all. It was unbelievable. He just 
stared doubtfully. 


“Cross my heart, Sergeant,” she 
vowed. “They found the boker, and 
with it three German soldiers what 
died with decisions in their throats.” 
As the Sergeant’s expression of 
doubt changed to one of hope, she 


offered further encouragement. 
“Now you don’t hafta go to Bel- 
gium. You kin go back to Geo’gie 
when you gits well.” 

Before Sergeant Blanger could 
make up his mind fully to accept or 
reject the good news, his father and 
the Colonel came in together with 
all the substantiating evidence 
needed, the boker itself. 

The Sergeant was so happy that 
for a moment he could find no 
words to express his feelings. He 
held the old razor in his bandaged 
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hands caressingly. His eyes flashed 
joyfully from his father to the Colo- 
nel and then to Annie May. No 
child was ever happier over the re- 
covery of a lost toy, and no financier 
ever expressed greater joy when he 
had cornered the market on his 
favorite commodity. 

“How’d you find it?” he asked. 

The Colonel explained. “And 
now,” he continued, addressing 
both father and son, “I’d like your 
permission to put this razor, with 
its full history, in a museum in 
Washington for safekeeping. It 
will be under lock and key, and peo- 
ple can see it and read about the 
two of you long after the war is 
over and we’re all dead.” 


When Macie was off duty again 
that night she went by to make talk 
with the Sergeant before going 
home. “Ain’t you glad you don’t 
hafta go back to Belgium to find 
that boker?” she began as a feeler. 

“I sho’ is,” the Sergeant admitted 
with a contented sigh. 

“When you goes back to Geo’gie, 
Sergeant, is you goin’ by yo’se’f?” 
she ventured a little further. 

“Maybe I is,” he said, “and maybe 
I ain’t. Just depends.” 

“Like which, Sergeant?” 
asked coaxingly. 

For a moment the Sergeant didn’t 
answer. Then he grinned happily. 
“Like somebody to spile me wid 
Geo’gie cookin’,” he said. 

In a moment he added: “An’ 
when we goes through Washington, 
we’s gotta stop at that museum and 
see if they’s takin’ good care of 
Grandpap’s boker.” 


she 





BARMECIDE’S FEAST 


By HELEN WILLIAMS 


— Arabian Nights tells the 
story of Barmecide’s Feast, 
where Barmecide asked a starving 
beggar to dine, setting empty dishes 
before him. We, in the world, and 
America especially, have been in- 
vited to another, equally ugly feast, 
at which we expected to enjoy the 
delicious fruits of peace topping a 
banquet of freedom, equality, jus- 
tice and plenty, but upon arrival we 
found that the tables carried only 
empty plates, while around the alley 
trash-cans beyond the palace, the 
ravenous, snarling beasts fought for 
food and loot. 

We cannot keep peace in the 
world by compromises with our 
own conscience. It is American 
liberty, justice and compassion for 
which the world is starving, not the 
Old World practices from which so 
many sought escape when they 
flocked to this new land of prom- 
ise and prosperity. Until Amer- 
ican might was thrown behind the 
Allies, they were fighting a losing 
battle against the Axis, just as they 
were facing defeat in 1917. Let us 
be honest enough to admit that fact. 
Until American might is thrown be- 
hind the little people of the globe, 
to alleviate their suffering and des- 
titution, to silence their fears and 
assure them justice, peace, too, will 
be fighting a losing battle against 
the war gods already on the march 
today. 

Unfortunately, we have already 
sold out the Balkans, Korea, even the 
Scandinavian countries, to say noth- 
ing of our former enemies; it is a 
little late for us to attempt to snatch 


up our tarnished armor and ride 
forth as crusaders to rescue Greece. 
If our efforts there are successful, 
it is frightening to imagine the re- 
actions of those nations we callous- 
ly allowed to be taken into Russian 
slavery. Likewise, if we shackle 
Germany with the inhuman decrees 
of the Potsdam agreement, we are 
not only dealing in human slavery 
and dictatorial regimentation (both 
un-American practices) but are dev- 
astating the whole of Europe. The 
prosperity of that continent de- 
pends largely on the prosperity of 
Germany. And sowing the seeds 
of hatred and bitterness, starvation 
and vengeance, in German hearts, 
will merely water the already 
sprouting seeds of a third world 
war. We, who once fought to abol- 
ish slavery, we, who took up the 
guns of revolution to assure life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
for all who live beneath our flag, we, 
who hospitably opened our doors 
and hearts to those seeking shelter 
from regimentation, slavery and 
starvation—we are today lending 
our power, prestige and wealth to 
shroud the whole world in economic 
chaos and human slavery. 

We are still building up our mili- 
tary might. Great Britain carries 
a gun on her shoulder. France 
boasts of its armed forces. And in 
Russia, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party (AP, Moscow 
2-8-46) announced that “the Com- 
munist Party will in the future 
unceasingly struggle for further 
strengthening of the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union.” Even stronger 
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are the words of Nikolai Voznesen- 
sky, chairman of the Russian State 
Planning Commission, which for- 
mulates the diplomacy, industry 
and life of the Russians, who intro- 
duced a new Five Year Plan with 
these words that entirely ignore 
Stalin’s suggestion to the UN to 
limit armies and outlaw the atomic 
bomb (AP, Moscow 4-16-46): “We 
must not forget that monopolistic 
capitalism is capable of giving birth 
to new aggressors. The fighting 
forces of the Soviet Union must be 
strengthened.” 

What has become of the One 
Worlder’s bright dream of a world 
where nations live side by side, 
without militarized frontiers and 
only love for one another blooming 
in their hearts? What has become 
of the assertion that the world can 
live without war, that the armed 
might and war potential of all na- 
tions must be reduced? What has 
become of the faltering conviction 
that the UN would be an interna- 
tional police force, keeping peace 
and security in the world, elimina- 
ting the need for nations to arm to 
the teeth? Indeed, we are sitting in 
the palace of Barmecide, with the 
empty dishes of the power politi- 
cians and inadequate statesmen on 
the table before us, whistling to hide 
the ominous sound of the hopeless, 
starving millions who cry on the 
doorstep! 

It has been said, with an elo- 
quence worthy of a more admirable 
cause, that the walls of Congress 
were red with blood because of our 
failure to enter the defunct League 
of Nations. It may be that the walls 
of Congress were dyed red with 
blood because we were, doubtless, 
partly responsible for this last war, 
but not because of our failure to 
join the League of Nations. Our 


fault lay in stripping our own de- 
fenses, after permitting the arro- 
gant victors of 1918 to stage their 
march of ruthless deceit and in- 
trigue through the mirrored halls 
of Versailles, establishing their 
false peace that was, unfortunately, 
underwritten by American funds 
and tolerated by American compro- 
mises. 

The whole structure following 
World War I. did not collapse be- 
cause of American failure to join 
the League of Nations. It collapsed 
because it was an unfair peace, 
based on passion, hatred and ven- 
geance, betraying American prom- 
ises to Germany, imposing upon 
that nation terms they could not 
possibly meet and offering the 
heady wine of war spoils to the vic- 
tors. The simple statement of one 
of the League’s most ardent back- 
ers, Gilbert Murray (in Background 
and Issues of the War), supports 
the belief that the League failed 
through its own inadequacy and in- 
trigue and not because of American 
failure to participate. In fact, the 
nations of the world were clamor- 
ing not for American justice but, 
rather, for American financial sup- 
port. 


“I feel today like an ancient 
Greek magistrate . . . to stand trial 
for having ‘given false advice to the 
people’ on the ground that his policy 
has obviously failed. I was in the 
League of Nations movement from 
the beginning. . . . You can tell me 
that the League has failed; my an- 
swer, of course, is that the League 
failed because the covenant was not 
carried out. Step by step, it has 
been the betrayal or at least the 
nonfulfillment of the pledges of the 
great European nations which has 
led to the disaster of this war... . 
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It is always to be remembered that 
the first aggressors against the 
peace were not the victims of the 
treaties but two of the conquerors, 
Japan and Italy.” 


Not one word of blame for Amer- 
ican failure to participate appears 
in Mr. Murray’s statement and, like- 
wise, Mr. Murray points out that 
the scepter of power put into the 
hands of arrogant victors contrib- 
uted to the second World War. 

An equally ugly picture of com- 
promise in the League is drawn by 
former Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing, who wrote: 


“The terms of peace appear im- 
measurably harsh and humiliating, 
while many of them seem to be im- 
possible of performance. .. . Ex- 


amine the treaty and you will find 
peoples delivered against their will 


into the hands of those they hate, 
while their economic resources are 
torn from them and given to others. 
Resentment and bitterness, if not 
desperation, are bound to be the 
consequences of such provision.... 
The victors in this war intend to im- 
pose their combined will upon the 
vanquished and to subordinate all 
interests to their own. It is true 
that to please the aroused public 
opinion of mankind . . . they have 
surrounded the new alliance with a 
halo and called it the League of 
Nations, but whatever it may be 
called, or however it may be dis- 
guised, it is an alliance of five great 
military powers. It is useless to 
close our eyes to the fact that the 
power to compel obedience by the 
exercise of the united strength of 
‘the five’ is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the League. Justice is sec- 
ondary. Might is primary. We have 
a treaty of peace, but it will not 
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bring permanent peace because it is 
founded on the shifting sands of 
self-interest.” 


In his eleventh and twelfth vol- 
umes on the Paris Conference, Mr. 
Lansing adds that “the president’s 
obsession with a League of Nations 
blinds him to everything else. An 
immediate peace is nothing to him, 
compared to the adoption of the 
covenant. The whole world wants 
peace. The President wants his 
League. I think the world will have 
to wait.” 

Nearly thirty years have passed 
since those prophetic words were 
written but, as Mr. Lansing pointed 
out, the League has fallen into dis- 
repute. Another World War has 
been fought and a new combination 
of nations has risen to set up an 
organization to maintain world 
peace. It is differently entitled and 
there are only three great powers 
(possibly only two, if we disregard 
the bankrupt Britain) instead of 
five. It was founded before hostil- 
ities ended, pushed through to con- 
clusion by compromise and rail- 
roaded into congressional ratifica- 
tion. But substitute dates, names 
and locations of the old League of 
Nations for those in UN history and 
you will discover pitifully little dif- 
ference between the two organiza- 
tions. 

The world waited then, as Mr. 
Lansing predicted, vainly and hope- 
lessly, for peace because Versailles 
was a structure erected upon the 
perilous quicksand of compromise 
and expediency. President Roose- 
velt, more than twenty years later, 
wanted a league, too; but the struc- 
ture was, likewise, built upon the 
same dangerous ground of power 
politics, secret commitments, de- 
grading compromises, and even hu- 
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man slavery. It has no firmer 
foundation than the defunct League 
of Nations and, as one senator re- 
cently remarked during the explo- 
sive Greek crisis, the UN died dur- 
ing President Truman’s_ speech 
asking us to take over British ob- 
ligations. The senator was chari- 
table in his judgment; the UN was 
a stillborn infant at San Francisco. 
It offered dictatorial powers to 
great nations, and it denied equal 
rights (an American guarantee) to 
all nations, when it permitted the 
veto. In this nation all citizens en- 
joy equal rights. The Colonel’s 
Lady and Molly O’Grady merit the 
same treatment at the polls and if, 
in turn, Molly O’Grady’s constit- 
uents come out in greater strength 
to elect Molly’s brother to Congress, 
the Colonel’s Lady, due to wealth 
and power, cannot use her single 
vote to bar Molly’s brother from 
taking his seat. Yet the veto of 
Russia can block the desires of all 
nations involved, while the UN 
shouts its high-sounding promises 
of equal rights, justice and freedom 
for all, even while the world still 
looks upon bloodshed, gunfire, op- 
pression and starvation two years 
after the supposed end of hostilities. 

There is no one (probably not 
even the blind theorists, who pre- 
tend that the UN is the answer to 
dreams of peace-lovers the world 
over!) who actually believes that 
that organization was founded on 
equal justice for all, with no hint of 
compromise and appeasement of ag- 
gressor nations. Nor can there be 
anyone with a sense of logic, who 
honestly believes the UN can keep 
peace in the world, as it exists to- 
day. To suggest that the USSR will 
permit UN investigators to travel 
freely across its vast land, is folly 
in the nth degree. Shrouded in 


secrecy, hidden by _ censorship, 
steeped in suspicion, Russia defies 
even those who rescued her from 
annihilation. What will a tour of 
inspection, guided by Red secret po- 
lice, reveal? 

We are committed individually 
and collectively to the UN. We are 
bound to move our armies against 
those held as aggressors, an action 
which will naturally result in war. 
The right to declare war rests only 
in Congress yet there is vested in 
our UN delegates the right to vote 
for movement of our armies against 
aggressors. As a point of law, it 
would seem that prior regulations, 
giving Congress the sole right to 
declare war, should be given prece- 
dence; if not, then legislative action 
should have been sought to amend 
our Constitution. 

International police forces can be 
armed to stand guard over the 
world, but peace will not necessarily 
result. Let us recall that we de- 
pended upon the underground, the 
people of nations conquered by Hit- 
ler, to rise up and strike back at 
him. So it might be with us and 
our Allies, for war makes strange 
bedfellows. Unpleasant though it is, 
we must play with the idea that the 
future might give rise to a dictator 
among us, seeking to use our force 
and power for his own glory and 
today’s allies might become tomor- 
row’s enemies, just as happened 
recently. It was not our former 
enemies who were the first aggress- 
ors against the peace of 1918 but 
two of the nations standing victors 
with us in 1918—Italy and Japan. 

Strictly speaking, there is no Ger- 
many today. Cowering beneath the 
arrogant and ruthless rule of four 
victors, who fail to agree upon even 
a common program for current ad- 
ministration, she boasts no govern- 
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ment, diplomatic or commercial re- 
lationship with other lands; she 
lacks even a national flag. Above 
her fly four banners—standards of 
the Big Four, who hold in their 
hands the destiny of a people who 
once (propaganda to the contrary) 
contributed much to the cultural 
and scientific betterment of the 
world. One of those flags is Old 
Glory and by raising it above that 
humbled, devastated and starving 
land, we have taken upon ourselves 
responsibilities and _ obligations. 
Where our flag flies over what re- 
mains of Germany, it is our duty 
to see that injustice and inhuman- 
ities do not flourish. 

It is idle folly to believe that 
vengeance and hatred, loosed 
against Germany, degrading her 
people and wrecking all hopes she 
might harbor for the future, will 
bring peace to the world. Germany, 
the contributor of so much to West- 
ern Civilization, will not lie quies- 
cent in poverty and degradation. To 
limit her standard of living by de- 
cree is to rob her people of all in- 
centive and ambition, depriving 
them of all hope for the future. 
What is, perhaps, worse, from a 
selfish viewpoint, it will rob the 
world of potential artists and scien- 
tists, for out of Germany in the past 
came many of the greatest inven- 
tions for the betterment of civiliza- 
tion. To force her to live beneath 
the confused dictates of conquerors 
who fail to agree upon even minor 
fundamentals, is to instill bitterness 
and hatred in her heart! To regi- 
ment her existence is to fly our flag 
above a nation of slaves—after we 
once gambled our very existence to 
to abolish slavery forever within 
our own borders. 

Germany was only one of three 
important enemies. Her allies, Italy 
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and Japan, were aggressors long be- 
fore she moved against any power. 
Italy gobbled up Ethiopia and Japan 
captured Korea, with little more 
than a few words of protest from 
the world. Although the element of 
surprise in the Pearl Harbor attack 
has long ago been blasted as a myth, 
the fact remains that Japan was the 
first to move her military might 
against us, causing considerable loss 
of life and property. Yet a sem- 
blance of law and order, coupled 
with justice and humanity, has 
come to Japan under General Mac- 
Arthur’s able rule; there is held out 
to her considerable hope for the 
future and an untrammeled exist- 
ence, without slavery and regimen- 
tation. Italy is accepted as a virtual 
equal at the peace tables. Germany, 
alone, is ground low in the dust of 
a humiliating defeat, her wrists 
shackled with the chains all men 
despise, and which none will wear 
long without making an effort to 
break. 

There is something almost ludi- 
crous in the knowledge that those 
who stress the unreliability of the 
German people and the treachery 
of Adolf Hitler, still take at face 
value every implied threat of Mein 
Kampf. And, while believing im- 
plicitly in his written words, they 
optimistically ignore the challenge 
of those penned by Josef Stalin— 
words which have never been de- 
nied and are wholly contradictory 
to his loudly-voiced demands for 
enforced peace in the world. 

The German nation was devastated 
by allied bombs which were no more 
respecters of persons and property 
than German bombs dropped on 
Britain and France. Churches and 
private homes suffered alike with 
military installations; women and 
children perished in air raids, along 
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with soldiers and industrial work- 
ers. And (God forgive us!) our 
armies, even our government, looted 
along with the Russians, French 
and British; we snatched, without 
compunction, art treasures, histor- 
ical documents, scientific inven- 
tions and literary copyrights. We 
housed our armies and civilian em- 
ployees lavishly in homes which the 
Germans sorely needed in cities dev- 
astated by destructive bombs. And 
we would have used the most in- 
human weapon of all time, the 
atomic bomb, against Germany, as 
we did against Japan, had we dis- 
covered its secret in time. 

We tried as war criminals men 
who had once been partners of 
Josef Stalin and put into the judge’s 
chair representatives of a nation 
guilty of every crime charged 
against Germany. We condemned 
men and women, who had bartered 


their individual freedom for bread, 
their safety for a Nazi party ticket. 
We garbed collectively beneath the 
cloak of criminality, the Germans 
who, after all, merely fought for 
their country, ignoring our own 
concurrent in Stephen Decatur’s 


immortal prayer that America 
might be just in all her dealings 
with others and his firm declaration 
that “right or wrong” this is our 
country! 

As our armies crossed the Rhine, 
Germany was on the verge of co- 
lapse. Her men were surrendering 
to us in droves and we could have 
marched victoriously into Berlin 
with little or no opposition. But we 
stopped our armies while Russia 
ruthlessly wrecked that city of his- 
toric shrines, because Berliners 
feared the entrance of the Reds and 
fought to the finish against the So- 
viet advance. Had it not been so 
tragic and had such far-reaching 
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results, Russia’s refusal to admit us 
to that fallen city for many months, 
might have been considered humor- 
ous. She blasted her way in with 
lend-lease weapons and rode the 
rubbled streets in American tanks 
and jeeps; she was eating our food 
and wearing our clothing and she 
arrived there first only because we 
halted our armies to permit her the 
hollow victory of Berlin. Yet she 
had the colossal affrontery to close 
the door in the face of that nation 
whose generosity and conscience- 
compromising appeasement brought 
her there! 

The German people, who once be- 
lieved Hitler a savior who would 
rescue them from the humiliation, 
degradation and starvation rising 
from the injustices of Versailles, are 
faced today with two alternatives, 
both repulsive and ugly. They must 
give up their God (to whom so many 
clung despite Nazi scoffing at reli- 
gion!), their birthright and their 
freedom, to embrace the Red Bear, 
making complete Russia’s conquest 
of all Western Civilization but 
America, with Britain close to ca- 
pitulation under her labor govern- 
ment and France bowing heavily 
beneath the load of Soviet infiltra- 
tion into government and industry. 
Or else Germany must content her- 
self with the lesser evil of regimen- 
tation, mental slavery and economic 
destitution resulting from long oc- 
cupation by four Allied powers who 
do not and never will agree upon 
the future of a people whose intel- 
ligence, brilliance and, yes, alas! 
vengeance, they all fear. 

We cannot justify degradation 
by practices we have already con- 
demned. We cannot condone slav- 
ery, after fighting a war to elimi- 
nate it here. We dare not shackle 
individual industry, initiative, am- 
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bition and genius, while still pre- 
tending to be the homeland of per- 
sonal freedom and free enterprise. 
We cannot regiment the life of an- 
other nation, while condemning the 
practice of colonial empires. We 
cannot condone dictatorial, atheis- 
tic Communism, while denouncing 
what are fundamentally the same 
principles in Nazism and Fascism. 
We cannot place the garb of crim- 
inality on every German who joined 
the Nazi party for personal secur- 
ity, fear for his family’s safety and 
bread to eat, while saying nothing of 
the small percentage of Commun- 
ists who impose their will upon all 
Russian life and demand blind obe- 
dience from those who would eat 
and live. 

Germany, despite Nazism, is still 
a land of human beings, a land 
which has contributed to the world 
ten times more in scientific and cul- 
tural discoveries than it has ugli- 
ness or unhappiness. It is a land 
rich in all those things that built 
up our civilization, and to shackle 
potential Kochs and Wassermans, 
Schillers and Goethes, to a plow, is 
to rob the world of scientific and 
cultural discoveries it sorely needs! 

The Stars and Stripes, which still 
represents (we hope!) justice, hon- 
esty and freedom, which continues 
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to advocate mercy and compassion, 
still flies above the bruised and beat- 
en body of a Germany that finds no 
friend anywhere and, more espe- 
cially, bends low beneath the un- 
just accusation that she, and she, 
alone, has been guilty of every ag- 
gression since 1914. 

Let the other nations of the world 
interpret justice according to their 
own strange codes, if they will. Let 
them shout their ugly demands in 
their halls of state. But let us re- 
member that America still harbors 
the weak and weary, still tempers 
justice with mercy, still abhors 
looting and vengeance, still believes 
in the doctrines of Christ, and still 
condemns human slavery. Let us 
remember that the torch of Colum- 
bia, guardian of our harbor, lights 
the way to peace and plenty and 
not the table of Barmecide! 

Only history will carry the true 
story of what will occur in Ger- 
many, when the last of our troops 
sail for home, and the flag of a new 
Germany replaces the Allied ban- 
ners flying over that unhappy land. 
But, while the Stars and Stripes 
still flies above that alien soil, let 
us see to it that it touches the heav- 
ens and does not dip low in the ugly 
mire in which wallow the looter, 
the slave-dealer and the tyrant! 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE GALLERY OF LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


7 Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors celebrates this year its 
fifteenth anniversary. The found- 
ing, in 1932, of this international 
honorary organization was a unique 


venture made by an American wo- 
man, who sought to encourage Cath- 
olic writers, those who have ability, 
by giving them recognition in a posi- 
tive way. 

Writing is a very impersonal 
labor, and yet very personal. The 
author knows only a limited num- 
ber of his readers, if he knows any, 
though they come to know him per- 
haps better than most men know 
each other, for he reveals to them 
his thoughts and emotions, his in- 
nermost self which men may con- 
ceal in friendly intercourse. Per- 
haps more alone in his work than 
other artists, he does not know the 
response to his endeavors except 
through the often unfavorable crit- 
ics and through the sales of ‘his 
books, and this last may be mis- 
leading, for libraries in great part 
supply readers with books. 

So it is that many of our greatest 
writers have received recognition 


only when they no longer have need 
of it. Then, too, a potentially great 
writer may have failed to achieve 
because he was unaware that his 
words kindled any response in many 
hearts and minds. 

There is, moreover, in Catholic 
literature a definite apostolate, for 
the spreading of knowledge of the 
truth and a divinely designated way 
of life is a mission given to all fol- 
lowers of Christ. Truth enters into 
all expression of thought. The 
simplest story, to be good, must be 
based on a sound foundation. There 
can be no distortion of fundamental 
truths. Even flights of fancy can 
be pernicious, but they need lose 
none of their delight if wholesome. 
The element of morality must be 
considered, and where there is no 
correct moral code an author can 
seriously err in his Writings. 

Hence it is that Catholics have 
much to give, being well grounded 
in truth and Christian teaching of 
morals. The Catholic who can write 
has a wonderful mission to accom- 
plish. He should be encouraged. 

This encouragement Sister Mary 
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Joseph seeks to give through her 
foundation of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors. The young 
writer, the writer who has labored 
for years without knowing whether 
or not his words were truly worth 
while, the writer who has had a 
nominal success but is hesitant. to 
proceed when royalties are meager, 
all these can find assurance in rec- 
ognition given them by a competent 
board of judges. 

They have also in admission to 
the Gallery, by election, a tremen- 
dous satisfaction in knowing their 
works will be preserved for all time. 
In perpetuum might well be in- 
scribed above the door of Gallery 
Hall, where are collected the manu- 
scripts, letters, autographed photo- 
graphs and printed works of author- 
members. 

This Gallery Hall is in Webster 
College, at Webster Groves, just out- 
side St. Louis, Missouri. The 
founder of the Gallery was the li- 
brarian of Webster College, and had 
for years taught English, when she 
brought to fruition her idea of giv- 
ing living authors their due. Re- 
leased from her duties as librarian, 
with the permission of her Superiors 
to begin this work, she had only 
a qualified permit for the great un- 
dertaking. This qualification was 
that she could not expect the funds 
of her order to sustain the Gallery. 
It must be self-supporting. 

Undaunted at the task before her, 
this Sister of Loretto at the Foot of 
the Cross enthusiastically pioneered 
in the cause of Catholic literature. 
Her spirit was typical of her order. 
Founded in Kentucky, in 1812, by 
the Reverend Charles Nerinckx, a 
Belgian priest who came to Amer- 
ica in 1804, the Sisters of Loretto 
taught in pioneer days in the Mid- 
west, Southwest and West, enduring 
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the concomitant crudities and hard- 
ships, despite which their labors 
flourished. The motherhouse is on 
the site of their foundation, which 
now bears the name of their holy 
founder. They were the first Amer- 
ican religious order without Euro- 
pean affiliation. 

The first one hundred authors in- 
vited by Sister Mary Joseph, S.L., 
Ph.D., to membership in the Gal- 
lery of Living Catholic Authors re- 
sponded with varied _ reactions. 
From them she requested an auto- 
graphed photograph and a page or 
more of first-draft original manu- 
script, with their letter of accep- 
tance. Agnes Repplier declared 
that readers are not interested in 
“what the author looks like.” Yet 
in years to come the slide-illustrated 
lectures of Sister Mary Joseph, on 
Catholic authors, were to be known 
from coast to coast and across the 
border, in Canada. The increasing 
value of such records of authors can 
best be expressed in the words of 
the Reverend Matthew Britt, O.S.B., 
who said :“Had you started this one 
hundred years ago it would have 
been invaluable and had you started 
it five hundred years ago all the 
king’s gold could not have pur- 
chased it.” Who can estimate the 
value of the contents of Gallery 
Hall in this light? Already burst- 
ing the walls, after fifteen years, this 
invaluable collection requires, and 
deserves, a building of its own. 

Aside from this function of the 
Gallery as a depository for manu- 
scripts, letters and autographed 
photographs of author-members, is 
its primary purpose of giving recog- 
nition to the living. Of this Daniel 
Sargent said: “Although all now 
represented in your Gallery may not 
be very great, they all have a great 
opportunity which you help to 
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make even greater. An opportun- 
ity to gain recognition is all the 
young writer asks and this is grant- 
ed by your inspirational Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors.” 

“Inspirational”—that is the word. 
Even if one feels very sure that 
what he has written is good, he is 
inspired to further endeavors by ap- 
probation. Only today an author 
said to me: “A little encouragement 
is very helpful.” The Gallery gives 
great encouragement— it gives rec- 
ognition by a Board of Governors 
competent to judge literary values. 

The Board of Governors was at 
first a unit of about twenty editors, 
librarians and literary critics. They 
undertook to pass on all writings in 
English, including translations from 
foreign tongues, for the Gallery is 
international. That was the found- 
er’s idea, to embrace all contem- 
porary Catholic literature. 


There came a time, 
when those writing in other lan- 
guages demanded admission to the 
Gallery. The Poles, Slovaks, and 
others—for here in America all 


however, 


countries are represented, all 
tongues are spoken—wished to be- 
come members. This required a 
Board of Governors conversant with 
many languages, and it was decided 
to form committees for the litera- 
ture of various countries, and also 
to divide literature in English into 
fields of writing, such as fiction, 
poetry, theology, and including 
writers of books for young people 
(which special unit had emerged 
within the Gallery set-up in 1941) 
and journalists. The Chairmen of 
these committees became members 
of the Board. This development 
took place in 1945. 

Meanwhile Sister Mary Joseph 
had traveled throughout the coun- 
try and to Canada, lecturing on 
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Catholic authors. She was in de- 
mand by schools, literary groups 
and other associations, to give her 
slide-illustrated talks on Catholic 
literature—writers and their books. 
Quite untutored, nevertheless she 
mastered the art of photography, 
copying photographs for display 
in Gallery Hall and on a panel 
rented for occasions, and for slides 
used in her lectures. Thus her 
audience could not only learn from 
her spoken words interesting facts 
regarding an author and his mode 
of writing as well as his books, but 
also see “what the author looks 
like,” which proved of special in- 
terest. 

As so often happens, mysteriously 
in the designs of God, ill health 
handicapped her work. In the win- 
ter of 1946, after successive “de- 
mand performances” when she was 
really too ill to undertake them, Sis- 
ter Mary Joseph returned to Web- 
ster Groves from a lecture trip to 
Chicago, desperately ill. Her lec- 
ture days, on tour, were over, but 
within nearly fifteen years she had 
spread the knowledge of living Cath- 
olic authors as no one else has done, 
or could do. She has an intimate 
knowledge of the various authors 
on whom she spoke, for she has a 
personal acquaintance with many 
and through a wide correspondence 
she has come to know Catholic 
writers all over the world. 

Many come to Webster Groves to 
see her and to see her collection 
growing with the years. But this is 
her chief worry and constant anx- 
iety, how to accommodate the more 
than 60,000 pages of precious manu- 
script, many of them now carefully 
bound complete works, how to dis- 
play to advantage the 450 auto- 
graphed photographs, how to find 
space for the books. 
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The library, too, has grown apace. 
The co-operation of publishers hav- 
ing been solicited, many were most 
generous in giving books for this 
unique permanent collection. Need- 
less to say, however, with no money 
for their purchase there are hun- 
dreds of volumes yet to be obtained. 
But were they obtainable, only one 
room is allotted to them in Webster 
College. 

Years ago, Ralph Adams Cram 
visited the Gallery and was so im- 
pressed with the work of Sister 
Mary Joseph and the goal which she 
had set herself, that he drew up 
plans for a house for the Gallery 
of Living Catholic Authors. Nobly 
designed, this building awaits erec- 
tion. The plans were given by 


Cram, a truly generous gift by a 
non-Catholic and a great architect. 
If he did not envision the apostolate 
of Catholic letters, he was deeply 


impressed by the noble work of a 
valiant woman, by an ideal. It re- 
mains for one equally cognizant of 
the value of such a monument to 
literature, to put his plans into ex- 
ecution. 

That single-handed, with no fi- 
nancial backing whatever, one wo- 
man could accomplish so much, will 
be forever to her glory. The true 
Catholic spirit is, however, sadly 
lacking if adequate support cannot 
be found for such an endeavor. 

In 1942 the Friends of the Gal- 
lery came into existence. This 
group was made up of a few Cath- 
olics who were willing to give two 
dollars a year toward the promotion 
of Catholic literature by Gallery ac- 
tivities. Up to that time the only 
source of income had been the lec- 
tures, which involved considerable 
expense, with small returns, since a 
Sister companion necessarily ac- 
companied Sister Mary Joseph on 
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her travels, and thus the cost was 
doubled, with a small fee only to be 
gained. Stationery, postage and 
other essentials were thus provided, 
for she had carefully adhered to her 
part of the agreement with her Su- 
periors in 1932, that the Gallery 
must be no expense to the order. 

The Friends made possible the 
continuance of a Bulletin started in 
1941, for purposes of publicity, ex- 
change subscriptions being sent by 
various periodicals. The Bulletin, 
giving monthly news of authors and 
their books, was subscribed to by 
the Friends. In August, 1943, the 
editing of this News Bulletin, begun 
by the eastern representative, in 
New York, was taken over by Sister 
Mary Joseph, as other duties made 
it impossible for her representative 
to carry on. This was an added 
task for hands already trying to ac- 
complish work that should be dele- 
gated to many. 

In addition to an extensive cor- 
respondence with authors, member- 
ship having grown by yearly elec- 
tions to over four hundred, and with 
Board members, there are many 
letters of inquiry to answer, a card 
catalogue of bio-bibliographical 
data on five thousand Catholic 
writers to be brought up to date 
constantly, magazines to be clipped 
for the file, books to be catalogued, 
photographs to be copied, meetings 
of the Executive Council to be pre- 
pared for and attended, and guests 
to be conducted through the Gal- 
lery. Also, in the life of a religious, 
hours must be devoted to prayer, 
whence only does Sister Mary Jos- 
eph derive strength to continue her 
exhausting labors. 

She may be found at her desk 
early each morning. On the wall of 
her office hangs the coat-of-arms of 
the Gallery, beautifully designed by 
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Pierre de Chaignon la Rose. The 
shield bears the cross of Faith, its 
colors of red and white signifying 
strength and purity, and on it are 
crossed quill pens and an inscrip- 
tion of the first words of the Gospel 
of St. John, the motto of the Gallery: 
In principio erat verbum. 

This shield adorns the illumina- 
ted scroll given annually to the re- 
cipient of the Catholic Literary 
Award, instituted by the Gallery in 
1940, for the book “judged to be the 
best in literary excellence and treat- 
ment of subject” among those pub- 
lished by Gallery members during 
the preceding year. There have 
been six Awards, and it is planned 
that hereafter an artistic represen- 
tation of Our Lady of Letters, 
Patroness of the Gallery, will be 
given in token of the Award. 

There is, moreover, within the 
Gallery an Academy of “Forty Im- 
mortals” based on the idea of the 
French Academy. Members whose 
works are deemed imperishable are 
elected to it. G. K. Chesterton was 
one of the first Academy members. 
Vacancies made by death are filled. 
Membership in the Academy is 
made up of twenty-five non-Amer- 
icans and fifteen Americans. 
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In 1945 the Friends of the Gallery 
were superseded by the Auxiliary 
Guild of Our Lady of Letters, under 
the direction of Leo R. O’Neill, now 
residing in Boston. Membership in 
the Guild is a privilege, for here is 
an opportunity to participate in a 
work of Catholic Action and to gain 
many spiritual benefits. For Guild 
members, as for Gallery members, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is of- 
fered weekly and they have a share 
in the graces derived from the works 
and prayers of several religious 
orders. 

All Gallery publications are sent 
to Guild members. The News Bul- 
letin is now issued bi-monthly, five 
times a year, under the title Our 
Lady of Letters. A booklet, giving 
the names of the authors and some 
of their books, and general informa- 
tion on the Gallery, has also been 
printed through the tireless efforts 
of Sister Mary Joseph. 

In this fifteenth year of the Gal- 
lery of Living Catholic Authors the 
founder can indeed look back upon 
her work with satisfaction, but 
when she looks forward she sees the 
need of co-operation to fulfill her 
cherished plans. 

CATHERINE M. NEALE. 


HE practical content of a rational education for a human being 
consists in learning that whatever he does he must take the 


consequences. ... 


If that is a hard lesson, it is still the truth; and 
nothing is going to change it. . 


That’s what needs to be under- 


stood, rather than the irrational processes of those who try to evade 


such knowledge. .. . 


Now couldn’t we have a few novels about 


intelligent people for a change? ... Or don’t you know any?... 
—I. M. P., in N. Y. Herald Tribune, June 22d. 





THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


“I WANT TO BE AN ACTOR” 


Y advice after many, many years: 
“Please don’t decide on the stage 
unless you’re irrevocably determined 
that your career can have no other 
door. Think up something else—try 
anything else. Then, if you find you 
can’t possibly live to any advantage 
outside the theater, if it means more 
to you than comfort and peace and 
happiness and a home, you will have 
to take the time to discover if you pos- 
sess the perseverance, the fortitude, 
the optimism, the one-track determina- 
tion, the enthusiasm, the unblushing 
egoism to wangle yourself a hearing; 
the physical adaptability, the mental 
capacity, the spiritual weight, the 
bodily strength to sustain you through 
rehearsals and first nights; the brains, 
the sensitivity, the intuition and sym- 
pathy to capture an author’s ideals, to 
plumb his philosophy, interpret his 
thought, clothe his imagination; to be 
able to turn back the hands of life’s 
clock and recognize yourself in an- 
other century, wearing its clothes as 
your own, seeing the world through its 
eyes and yet making its viewpoint 
clear and human and comprehensible 
to us today. 

If you can eliminate enough of your 
own individualism to assume another 
personality and yet remain enough 
yourself to give power to your imper- 
sonation; if you feel you can focus the 
attention of 2,000 eyes and ears, can 
keep hearts beating to the rhythm of 
your own, smiles curving lips, tears 
wetting cheeks, laughs bursting out at 
your command; if you can quicken 
pulses; inspire heroism; enkindle 
charity; arouse the red flames of 
anger; transfuse passion; suffuse the 
tenderness of compassion, the radiance 
of love then—after years of work and 
disappointments and humble striving, 
—you may one day qualify! 


I have been addressing myself, of 
course, to the actor who intends to be 
something more than a straphanger in 
the theater—and of straphangers there 
are a dismal number. How very few 
actors gain a permanent seat can be 
gauged by glancing over old programs 
and noting the scant number of names 
which are still familiar. 

Of all professions it would seem 
that the theater is the most difficult 
to enter. The young painter, sculptor, 
author, poet, can at least practice his 
art independently but the actor must 
remain the beggar on the doorstep. 
The candle, dependent on another’s 
whim for its flame. Actors’ agents, 
with one or two sympathetic excep- 
tions, insist on seeing a future client 
in a production before accepting him. 
How he is to get into that initial pro- 
duction is his personal problem. There 
are the hopeful stories of typecasting 
when a neophyte is suddenly accosted 
by a producer on a street corner or a 
soda fountain or in the patient throng 
of a managerial outer office, but these 
are unusual news items, 

No one needs friends more than 
the young actor; there is no question 
that it is of inestimable help to bear 
a name which means something in 
the theater. Stage people are loyal. 
When the daughter of a former famous 
playwright recently made the rounds 
of Broadway offices, she found every 
inner sanctum open. Every producer, 
who had a possible part, gave her a 
reading. It is true that she had much 
more to offer than the average but 
certainly the average young would-be 
professional is not granted that same 
encouragement or opportunity. All 
that is left for the others is to make 
the daily round of applications. Sooner 
or later, a striking personality will 
make its own impression. 
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An experienced director once told 
me that he considered an understudy 
part the best beginning—but not to 
stay in it too long. With a conscien- 
tious stage manager, the understudies 
are rehearsed often and carefully and 
are paid for their lessons. They gain 
familiarity with the etiquette and 
working life of the professional the- 
ater; they may have the good fortune 
to sit in at some of the real rehearsing 
and have the opportunity to meet ex- 
perienced professionals. But under- 
study parts are usually given to some- 
one connected with the producer or 
stage manager. Also understudies are 
supposed to have had some prelimi- 
nary training. 

Where can the aspiring actor best 
receive this important undergraduate 
dramatic education? 

Before World War II., the German- 
speaking stage depended upon State 
schools whose graduates alone were 
eligible for the State theaters. Once 
the diploma was won, the graduate 
actor could count on a job and a 
steady salary. The same is true of 
the Scandinavian theater. But the 
bleak uncertainty of earning a living 
is a hazard which the American actor 
must face realistically. Radio has fed 
and is feeding many of our profession- 
als but, after having won a place be- 
fore the microphone, it takes idealism 
and real courage to give up a program 
for a part in a play which may close 
a week after the opening. There are 
no producers or playwrights, however 
successful, who don’t have to chalk up 
a failure every so often, and I doubt 
if there is any actor without some pri- 
vate means or a sheltering family, who 
hasn’t at one time or another found 
himself a little hungry. 

Until the American National The- 
ater and Academy can prove itself, 
there is no school of the theater which 
can offer the same rating to its gradu- 
ates as, say, M.IL.T. to its engineers; 
Johns Hopkins to its doctors; the 
Yale Law Journal or the Harvard Lam- 
poon to its editors. Nor is there any 
school of the theater with which I am 
acquainted which has the financial 
selflessness to drop a student who is 


not particularly talented. Some of 
these schools are able to procure the 
presence of producers and directors 
at their student productions. A few 
have active professionals among their 
faculty members. As for the summer 
theaters, they have discovered a most 
profitable by-product in the appren- 
tice groups where students pay fat 
fees to act as stage hands, carpenters, 
handy men; live on slim rations and 
have occasional walk-ons or small 
parts in the regular productions. 

In my only intimate experience with 
the summer school of a country the- 
ater of excellent reputation, the class 
work for the students was, to say the 
least, desultory and came to a dead 
end whenever the instructor was need- 
ed in the current production. The 
only very tangible return for the tui- 
tion fee of $500 was the contact with 
the permanent company most of whom 
are now starred on the stage and the 
screen. A cook once told me that no 
cooking school can ever impart the 
fine points learned by being kitchen 
maid to a chef; just so an older actor, 
if he is interested, can confide many 
secrets of technique to the beginner. 
However, now that the visiting star 
system has been taken over by the 
richer summer theaters, the permanent 
companies are seldom of the old time 
caliber, as most of the salary budget is 
credited to the “star.” Frankly I be- 
lieve the young actor will receive 
much sounder training at one of the 
university experimental theater sum- 
mer schools. There, the students have 
a chance to win leading parts in a 
higher grade of drama; with less 
physical drudgery; better food and an 
experienced faculty. If the univer- 
sities set a stiff standard for their 
graduates, Broadway may soon be on 
the lookout for their honor students, 
just as law offices await the upper ten 
from the leading law schools. 

Remember that elocution, phonetics, 
pantomime, dance are as fundamental 
for an actor as biology, zoology, path- 
ology, etc., for the doctor. The greatest 
talent needs technique. Next time you 
say, “I want to be an actor” be sure 
you mean it. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA. — The British agree 
about it.—At the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—This 
comedy is fundamentally so subversive 
to moral standards that we deeply re- 
gret its current production in London. 
—At the Morosco. 


December 


Harvey.—James Stewart took over 
Frank Fay’s role during August which 
involved adding to the fabled height 
of the Rabbit.—At the Forty-eighth St. 


January, 1946 
STATE OF THE UNION.—Still the prize 
comedy.—At the Hudson. 
March 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy farce of 
the perils of education to the racketeer. 
—At the Lyceum. 


June 


CALL ME MIsTER.—Gay and agreeable 
revue by ex-service men and girls.— 
At the Majestic. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your GuN.—Happy com- 
bination of Ethel Merman singing Ber- 
lin melodies. Also a hit in London.— 
At the Imperial. 


December 


Happy BirtHpay.—Helen Hayes at 
her gayest in a farce which is virtually 
a Hayes monologue.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 


February, 1947 


BurRLESQUE.—Only for those who 
enjoy Bert Lahr. An ancient comedy 
by Hopkins.—At the Belasco. 

FINIAN’s Rarinsow.—Delightful sa- 
tirical musical about an Irish lepre- 
chaun in “Missitucky” with one ill- 
chosen joke.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


JoHN Loves MAary.—Highly amusing 
farce by the author of Dear Ruth.—At 
the Music Boz. 


Att My Sons—Post-war drama on 
the brotherhood of man, which won 
Critics’ award.—At the Coronet. 


March 


SWEETHEARTS. — Victor Herbert at 
his worst with Bobby Clark at his fun- 
niest.—At the Shubert. 


April 


BRIGADOON.—Super Scottish musical 
drama which won Critics’ Prize and 
well deserved it.—At the Ziegfeld. 


June 


A YounGa MANn’s Fancy.—Puerile 
farce about children’s co-ed summer 
camp.—At the Plymouth. 


THE MEDIUM.—Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
extraordinary music-drama, which 
narrowly escaped a premature closing 
but has now won its rightful acclaim, 
preceded by a slight musical interlude, 
The Telephone.—At the Barrymore. 


July 


IcETIME OF 1948.—A banal repetition 
of all the other Icetimes with laughs 
contributed by Trenkler and_ the 
Bruisers. Absolutely stainless.—At the 
Center. 
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TALENTS Must BE PooLep 


GRACE makes married people aware 
of the richness of their life in com- 
mon. Each soul is responsible for 
the talents given it by God, and at the 
last judgment will have to give ac- 
count of its use of them. There is a 
great temptation, especially early in 
married life, to live so much absorbed 
in the other person as to lose one’s 
own personality in him. The result 
of such a fusion is generally a “dual 
selfishness” that kills the sacrifice 
necessary for the survival of love, and 
this prevents the development of in- 
dividual qualities. 

There is also a great temptation for 
a husband to let himself become too 
preoccupied by professional duties, 
and the wife too much absorbed in 
her home, and especially in her chil- 
dren. And thus the possibility of cul- 
ture is lost, and even the taste for it. 
It may be objected that a man should 
leave everything for the sake of the 
woman he has chosen, and make a 
whole consecration of himself. It may 
be objected that the home should be 
founded on sacrifice, and that it is 
noble to renounce other sides of one’s 
personality (perhaps intellectual or 
artistic) that might be developed. A 
wife may think it is better to concen- 
trate on the home so as to make it more 
pleasant for her husband and to devote 
herself untiringly to her children, 
especially when she has little help. 

Certainly such arguments have their 
point, and the author may be accused 
of being Utopian for ignoring them. 
But all the same a husband and wife 
can impoverish their relationship in 
this way, and I must add that they 
even compromise it when they neglect 
the development of each _ other’s 
talents. I do not mean that they need 
go in for higher education, still less 
neglect their duties for the sake of ex- 
tensive reading. The problem is to 
allow for a transparency of soul into 
which each can read, and which should 
never fail. This presupposes not so 


much an accumulation of knowledge as 
a constant awareness of mind, and a 
habit of taking advantage to the 
maximum of time allowed for thought 
and reading; the cultivation of a taste 
for clear thinking, and wise judgment, 
for observation of other people and 
events, and the power of gaining ex- 
perience from all that comes their way. 

This renouncement of personal de- 
velopment can be disastrous for the 
children as well as for husband and 
wife. Their culture can never equal 
their parents’ in depth of judgment, 
however much greater their knowl- 
edge may be. 

As a rule it is not deliberate: cir- 
cumstances—“life” as they say—seem 
to impose it. A woman often finds her- 
self encouraged in this direction by 
the futile conversation of her neigh- 
bours, possibly her only distraction 
from domestic preoccupations. It is 
here that charity is so efficacious. If 
a Christian has not tried to smother 
it in himself he will be made aware 
of his responsibility. Charity is anxi- 
ous, and will prevent him from giving 
up the struggle and taking the easiest 
way (which may at first sight have the 
appearance of duty). The intimacy be- 
tween two baptised Christians should 
be like the pooling of two treasures. 

—From Companions for Eternity. By A. M. 


CarrE, O.P. Translated by CLARE SHEPPARD 
(Oxford: Blackfriars Publication). 
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First FLIGHT 


In the early afternoon of December 
1, 1938, we ascended slowly into the 
blue Swiss air leaving our children 
and a knot of friends below us, a small 
black island upon a diminishing earth. 
I had been filled with a thousand fears 
as we took our appointed places for 
this first flight. It was doubly a flight, 
and as the ship lost contact with the 
earth my heart in company flew 
blindly against its walls as though its 
moorings had been cut and its inner 
pain were loosening it from an earth 
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that was no longer home. And yet 
here was no strain of climbing toward 
the sun. In one transforming moment 
the sense of struggle vanished before 
the lure of the upper air. What free- 
dom lay in wings! What strange 
security! We were two sparrows sold 
for a farthing and our heavenly Father 
knew. 

Apparently none of our fellow pas- 
sengers were undergoing this startling 
first experience. All of them had the 
manner of the long accustomed. The 
passenger opposite us wore neither 
hat nor top coat. He had probably 
attended a conference, lunched in 
Switzerland, and would be in London 
by tea time. Without a glance at the 
world below he drew papers from his 
portfolio, spread them out, and worked 
undisturbed throughout the four hours 
of flight. He would calmly shove them 
back into the portfolio while the air- 
plane slid over the runway. He would 
disappear into a waiting auto and be 
whisked back into his world of affairs. 

This world of business and the daily 
concerns of life, how efficient it is and 
how unseeing, how saving of time 
and what a spendthrift of the teeming 
beauty with which every moment is 
stirred! Villages, transformed by 
height into an archipelago tied to- 
gether with ribbons of roads, forests, 
to us a wooded atoll, rivers—small 
gleaming mirrors in narrow frames— 
shoved one another gently but speedily 
into the background as we penetrated 
farther up into the golden center of 
sunshine, swimming in a glory of 
light—in and out among snow-tented 
summits. How chainless, how un- 
speakably simple life had become! 
How completely dissolved were all 
complexities of human personality! 
How effortless it would seem to slip 
into the very door of heaven! 

Beloved Switzerland! my spirit 
cried out in this moment of farewell. 
You have been gentle with us, home- 
less ones, who among hundreds of the 
desolate have sat motionless on the 
shores of Lake Zurich, with empty 
glances, the fateful newspapers fallen 
from our hands! You have been our 
rescue again, out of this later wreck- 
age, and now at the eleventh hour you 
are the last firm foothold, the final 
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promontory from which we must dive 
into a dark and unknown sea! 

Suddenly the ship gave a lurch. The 
even tenor of the flight gave place to 
an occasional sinking into a pocket, 
then up and out again. Sun and moun- 
tains had withdrawn and we were 
sailing diagonally through the thick of 
low gray clouds and into streaks of 
rain that whipped against the win- 
dows. I slipped my fingers into 
Walter’s warm and quiet hand. Flight 
was giving place to emigration. A 
fog lay low over the English Channel. 
The ship seemed to slip into the folds 
of a wide gray shawl. We could see 
no water. Then a strip of land 
islanded in mist, not unlike Belgium 
of which we had caught a glimpse— 
white teeth tearing at a closely woven 
gray blanket—the cliffs of Dover! The 
floating stopped. Gently we touched 
the earth. It was wet. Giant brooms, 
searchlights, swept the dusty air; 
signals blinked like eyes roused from 
sleep, neon words flared intermit- 
tently. The Croydon airfield was astir 
with the bustle of ships from all parts 
of the world. 

—From Out of Many Waters. By Mani 
Ceca Buenate (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
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Gop’s INSTRUMENT 


For the complete mysticism is that 
of the great Christian mystics... 

Shaken to its depths by the current 
which is about to sweep it forward, 
the soul ceases to revolve around itself 
and escapes for a moment from the 
law which demands that the species 
and the individual should condition 
one another. It stops, as though to 
listen to a voice calling. Then it lets 
itself go, straight onward. It does not 
directly perceive the force that moves 
it, but it feels an indefinable presence, 
or divines it through a symbolic vision. 
Then comes a boundless joy, an all- 
absorbing ecstasy or an enthralling 
rapture: God is there, and the soul is 
in God. Mystery is no more. Prob- 
lems vanish, darkness is dispelled; 
everything is flooded with light. But 
for how long? An imperceptible anx- 
iety, hovering above the ecstasy, de- 
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scends and clings to it like its shadow. 
This anxiety alone would suffice, even 
without the phases which are to come, 
to distinguish true and complete mys- 
ticism from what was in bygone days 
its anticipated imitation or prepara- 
tion. For it shows that the soul of the 
great mystic does not stop at ecstasy, 
as at the end of a journey. The ecstasy 
is indeed rest, if you like, but as 
though at a station, where the engine 
is still under steam, the onward move- 
ment becoming a vibration on one 
spot, until it is time to race forward 
again. 

Let us put it more clearly: however 
close the union with God may be, it 
could be final only if it were total. 
Gone, doubtless, is the distance be- 
tween the thought and the object of 
the thought, since the problems which 
measured and indeed constituted the 
gap have disappeared. Gone the radi- 
cal separation between him who loves 
and him who is beloved: God is there, 
and joy is boundless. But though the 
soul becomes, in thought and feeling, 
absorbed in God, something of it re- 
mains outside; that something is the 
will, whence the soul’s action, if it 
acted, would quite naturally proceed. 
Its life, then is not yet divine. The 
soul is aware of this, hence its vague 
disquietude, hence the agitation in re- 
pose which is the striking feature of 
what we call complete mysticism: it 
means that the impetus has acquired 
the momentum to go further, that ec- 
stasy affects indeed the ability to see 
and to feel, but that there is, besides, 
the will, which itself has to find its 
way back to God. When this agitation 
has grown to the extent of displacing 
everything else, the ecstasy has died 
out, the soul finds itself alone again, 
and sometimes desolate. Accustomed 
for a time to a dazzling light, it is now 
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left blindly groping in the gloom. It 
does not realize the profound meta- 
morphosis which is going on obscurely 
within it. It feels that it has lost much; 
it does not yet know that this was in 
order to gain all. 

Such is the “darkest night,” of which 
the great mystics have spoken, and 
which is perhaps the most significant 
thing, in any case the most instructive, 
in Christian mysticism. The final 
phase, characteristic of great mysti- 
cism, is imminent. To analyze this 
ultimate preparation is impossible, for 
the mystics themselves have barely had 
a glimpse of its mechanism. Let us 
confine ourselves to suggesting that a 
machine of wonderfully tempered | 
steel, built for some extraordinary feat, 
might be in a somewhat similar state 
if it became conscious of itself as it 
was being put together. Its parts be- 
ing one by one subjected to the sev- 
erest tests, some of them rejected and 
replaced by others, it would have a 
feeling of something lacking here and 
there, and of pain all over. But this 
entirely superficial distress would only 
have to be intensified in order to pass 
into the hope and expectation of a mar- 
vellous instrument. The mystic soul 
yearns to become this instrument. It 
throws off anything in its substance 
that is not pure enough, not flexible 
and strong enough, to be turned to 
some use by God... . Now it is God 
who is acting through the soul, in the 
soul; the union is total, therefore 
final. ... 

The love which consumes him is no 
longer simply the love of man for God, 
it is the love of God for all men. 
Through God, in the strength of God, 
he loves all mankind with a divine 
love. 

—From The Two Sources of Morality and 


Religion, By Henri Bercson. Copyright, 1935, 
by Henry Holt & Co., Inc. By permission. 








Foreign Periodicals 


War Nor INEVITABLE 


WHEN there was little sign of the 
de-thronement of the sovereign na- 
tion-State as the governing conception 
in international relations, the Soviet 
Union expounded its themes in terms 
of internationalism. Now that the 
time has come when the nations are 
beginning to talk of surrenders of their 
full sovereignty, of supra-national in- 
stitutions and the integration of Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union, reactionary in 
the only reasonable meaning of the 
word, proclaims itself the champion of 
sovereign nationalism. ... 

M. Molotov went to Paris last week 
armed with “wrecking amendments” 
because, still less in the larger matter 
of general economic revival than in 
the particular matter of international 
transport, can he permit any measure 
of unity in a continent where he is 


determined to keep alive the principle 


of division. In proportion as the in- 
fluence of the Western Communist 
Parties fades, as it is fading fast, is it 
important for him to make himself the 
champion of some other idea, and na- 
tionalism presents the easiest oppor- 
tunity. But it is precisely because of 
the prospect it offers of strengthening 
the independence of the European 
countries, through the strength which 
could come of a new unity, that what 
is called the Marshall Plan has met 
throughout the continent with a re- 
sponse going much deeper than mere 
satisfaction at the prospect of im- 
proved material conditions. .. . 

The strength of this appeal to self- 
protection and to nationalism, and the 
relation of its strength to that of 
ideals and ideologies, has been the 
theme of a notable series of editorial 
articles in the Osservatore Romano, 
which began on June 14th and has at- 
tracted. not only a good deal of atten- 
tion, but also a good deal of rash 
judgment. The general argument has 
been that in the long run it is less 


ideology than practical necessity or 
ambition that determines the decisions 
of States in their international rela- 
tions; that history demonstrates that 
security and survival are more impor- 
tant in men’s minds than their political 
gospels; and that in any case their po- 
litical gospels cannot be overthrown 
by military defeat. From these prem- 
ises it is argued that the outlook for 
Europe and the world today is less 
disastrous than might at first appear, 
since, however vast the gulf between 
the Soviet Union and the Western 
world when their relations are con- 
sidered in terms of ideology, it is much 
less formidable when seen in terms 
of national interest; and that war 
against the Soviet Union would no 
more stop the spread of Communist 
ideas than war against France a cen- 
tury and a half ago stopped the spread 
of the ideas of the French Revolution. 
The comparison of the French and the 
Bolshevik Revolution is developed, and 
the suggestion is made that the same 
transformation which the French Rev- 
olution underwent may yet sublimate 
ideological Bolshevism in Russian na- 
tionalism. 

The comparison is not wholly a re- 
assuring one; if it is developed, 
Marshal Stalin, judged by the Osserva- 
tore to be still First Consul, has yet to 
proclaim himself Emperor and to meet 
his Waterloo. The Peace of Amiens 
is already past. But the point of the 
articles is not at all to minimise the 
meaning of the Soviet ideology; it is 
only to give a warning against exag- 
gerating its potency. M. Molotov’s 
arguments at the Paris Conference 
point the same lesson. It is on ideo- 
logical grounds that the economic in- 
tegration of Europe has to be thwarted, 
but it is on nationalist grounds that the 
case for thwarting it has to be rested. 
The concern of the Osservatore has 
been to protest against the dangerous 
notion that, on ideological grounds, 
war between the Soviet Union and the 
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Western Powers is inevitable, or, if it 
came, would curtail the spread of ideo- 
logical Communism. “War,” the Os- 
servatore writes, “is never inevitable, 
and to regard it so is error from a 
Christian and barbarity from a human 
point of view.” The full Marx-Lenin- 
ist creed is barbarous, and does regard 
war as demonstrably inevitable, as 
between capitalist and Communist 
countries. But the number of men 
who hold that full creed is small. The 
Soviet Union fought the late war under 
nationalist banners, and as the Osser- 
vatore points out, there is no reason 
to suppose that it could fight another 
under any other banners. Other things 
than ideology lie deeper in the minds 
not only of the Russians but of the 
mass of members of the Communist 
parties in other countries, limiting the 
arguments and behaviour of Mr. Molo- 
tov, as at this Paris Conference. These 
considerations are enough to justify 
the Western countries in hoping, at 
any rate on the negative side, for a 
peaceful settlement of political diffi- 
culties with the Soviet Union, however 
little hope there may be of positive 
agreement over the multifarious tasks 
of reconstruction. 

Pleas from the Vatican for the peace- 
ful settlement of differences before the 
war of 1939 were only taken by the 
malicious enemies of the Church to be 
in any sense indications of favour for 
Nazism. It is equally unwarrantable 
to regard these present pleas of the 
Osservatore Romano as in any sense a 
mitigation of its judgments on Com- 
munism. That is now being made very 
clear, and the episode will perhaps 
serve to make the earlier position 
better understood than, even today, it 
everywhere is. 

That is not to suggest for one mo- 
ment that, in the mind of the Holy 
See, there is room for “peaceful ac- 
commodation” as between the Com- 
munist ideology and Christian values. 
On the contrary, the address from 
which the quotation is taken... was 
a severe condemnation of the idea of 
compromise in principle, to which, the 
Holy Father said, men are often 
tempted by fear. The plea of the 
Osservatore to the nations is that ir- 
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reconcilable ideologies shall count for 
less, and the elementary, common in- 
terests of men for more, in interna- 
tional relations. If the Soviet Govern- 
ment is unlikely to listen to such a 
plea, that does not remove the duty of 
making it, and nor is that an indica- 
tion that the Osservatore underrates 
the power or misjudges the nature of 
the ideology that is ascendant in East- 


ern Europe. It certainly does not. 
—From The Tablet (London) July 5, 1947. 
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CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


THE secular background of England 
today provides not only a challenge to 
the Catholics but an opportunity. It 
remains, then, to reflect upon the re- 
sponse of British Catholic education to 
the opportunity, in terms of that edu- 
cation considered as a Catholic forma- 
tion. 

One problem in our Catholic higher 
education is the lack of a Catholic 
University. On this, opinions are di- 
vided. There are those who urge that 
the present practice, of sending Cath- 
olic students as undergraduates to the 
twenty ordinary Universities of the 
country, prompts them to exert their 
full influence, as members of Catholic 
Action, on the life of the University 
itself and that of their chosen profes- 
sions later. Those who take this view 
insist, of course, on the imperative 
necessity of establishing resident chap- 
laincies in all the Universities (at 
present they exist in only a few). They 
insist, too, on the need for organising 
the Catholic students as a Catholic 
body over the whole country. This 
latter need has in fact been supplied 
since the formation of the University 
Catholic Federation of Great Britain 
in 1920, with its undergraduate 
branches, as an integral part of World 
Pax Romana. On the other hand, there 
are those who urge the establishment 
of a full Catholic University (at pres- 
ent we have only the Catholic Workers’ 
College, at Oxford, founded in 1920), 
as soon as the necessary funds—and 
the necessary student population— 
can be forthcoming. Those who take 
this view remind us that the facilities 
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available at present, for instruction by 
resident Catholic chaplains, can never 
amount to that full formation in the- 
ology and philosophy which the Euro- 
pean Catholic layman can secure at 
Louvain or at Fribourg, and which he 
both needs and desires. 

This question is manifestly still de- 
batable. Perhaps the answer to it will 
depend on how far the small Catholic 
minority in England can fulfil its mis- 
sionary task better by being given its 
University education alongside the rest 
of its fellows (rather than insulated 
away from them), provided that the 
essential safeguards and equipment as 
Catholic warriors can be supplied. 

A second problem concerns the 
whole field of primary and secondary 
education. Since the great reforms 
adumbrated by the Reports of Sir 
Henry Hadow and Sir Will Spens 
(1926 and 1938), British education at 
large has been progressively reorgan- 
ised on lines whereby there shall be, 
for everybody, a common primary 


school (akin to the French école 
unique), and thereafter a diversified 
secondary education equal in status 
but different in ‘“‘bias,” according to 


the special aptitudes and interests of 
the indivdual child, and his parents’ 
wishes. 

When these reforms were first can- 
vassed, the question arose of what 
should be the “core,” or unifying prin- 
ciple, of the secondary curriculum. 
The answer given by secular educa- 
tionists was that the school life should 
revolve round a central group of 
“English” subjects (English language 
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and literature, history, geography, 
etc.).. Upon this, there was some dry 
Catholic comment, since the philos- 
ophy beneath the suggestion seemed 
superficial. At the same time, Cath- 
olic educationists endorsed the value 
of reorganising the successive grades 
of schooling as one integrated whole, 
and welcomed the fact that public at- 
tention to this crucial matter (long 
the teaching of the Church) was at last 
active. 

And here, naturally, lies a problem 
for the Catholic schools themselves. 
Given that British Catholicism can 
show, on a small scale, all the range 
of schooling to be found in the national 
system at large, we have to ask 
whether it is possible for the Catholic 
schools to demonstrate, by reorgan- 
ising themselves on the administrative 
lines of Hadow and Spens but inte- 
grated round a core of Catholic reli- 
gious teaching (rather than “English 
subjects”) the manifest superiority of 
the full Christian education over all 
alternatives. 

This is a momentous question. No- 
body can say whether the Catholic 
body in England has the resources, in 
money or in co-operative experience 
among the seventeen dioceses, to 
tackle it yet. The new burden of pre- 
occupation arising from the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act will militate against such 
an experiment. But it is being given 
increasing study among both clergy 
and laity. It is quite obviously a fas- 
cinating notion. 


— A. C. F. Beares, “Catholic Education in 
England,” in Lumen Vitae (Brussels), Vol. L., 
No. 3, 1946. 








Recent Events 


DEATH OF MONSIGNOR GUILDAY 


HE Right Rev. Msgr. Peter Keenan 

Guilday, eminent Church historian 
and member of the faculty of the Cath- 
olic University of America since 1914, 
died in Washington, D. C., July 3ist, 
at the age of sixty-three. 

Msgr. Guilday was born in Chester, 
Pa., March 25, 1884. At the age of 
eighteen he entered St. Charles Semi- 
nary at Overbrook, Pa., where he won 
a scholarship to Louvain University in 
Belgium. He studied Church History 
there and also at the University of 
Bonn in Germany and then returned 
to Louvain, where he was ordained on 
July 11, 1909. Thereafter he spent a 
year in intensive research in France, 
Belgium, Spain and Italy, and then 
another year in London. In 1914 he 
was awarded a Ph.D. degree by Lou- 
vain University for his dissertation 
on The English Colleges and Convents 
in the Catholic Low Countries (1558- 
1795). He returned to the United 
States soon afterward and was ap- 
pointed graduate instructor in Church 
History at the Catholic University. 
When this country entered the First 
World War, he volunteered to be a 
Chaplain, but was disqualified because 
of impaired eyesight. 

In 1915 he founded the Catholic His- 
torical Review and in 1919 the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Association. 
This organization promotes the study 
of American Catholic history and pub- 
lishes the Review. 

Msgr. Guilday was decorated by 
King Albert of Belgium in 1926 for his 
work in the restoration of the Louvain 
library, which had been almost de- 
stroyed by the Germans. He held de- 
grees from the University of Notre 
Dame, Marquette University, George- 
town University, Loyola University of 
Chicago, St. Mary’s College in Califor- 
nia and Mt. St. Mary’s College in Em- 
mitsburg, Md. In 1935 he was made 
a Domestic Prelate with the title of 
Right Reverend Monsignor. 


Msgr. Guilday was a member of 
the American Historical Association, 
Maryland Historical Society, Academy 
of Political Science, Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, Catholic Rec- 
ord Society of London, Canadian His- 
torical Association and other similar 
societies. He was the author of many 
works, several of which are classics in 
American Catholic history: Life and 
Times of John Carroll, First Bishop of 
Baltimore; National Pastorals of the 
American Hierarchy; The Church in 
Virginia; Life of John Gilmary Shea; 
Life and Times of John England; His- 
tory of the Councils of Baltimore, etc. 

Funeral rites for Monsignor Guilday 
took place in the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception on the Uni- 
versity campus. The Most Rev. J. Car- 
roll McCormick, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Philadelphia, was the celebrant. In 
deference to Msgr. Guilday’s wishes, 
expressed shortly before his death, the 
ceremonies were very simple—a Low 
Mass and no eulogy. He was buried 
in Mount Olivet Cemetery, Washing- 
ton. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


in 
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NEw BrisHops APPOINTED 


EarLy in August word was received 
of the appointment of five priests to 
positions in the American hierarchy. 
In Newark, N. J., the Very Rev. Msgr. 
James A. McNulty, moderator general 
of the Mount Carmel Guild and direc- 
tor of the Catholic Youth Organization, 
was named Titular Bishop of Methone 
and Auxiliary to Archbishop Walsh of 
Newark. Bishop-elect McNulty comes 
from New York and is forty-seven 
years of age. He studied for the 
diocese of Newark in this country and 
at Louvain, where he was ordained in 
1925. He served in pastoral assign- 
ments in Jersey City and in Newark 
and was director of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. His appoint- 
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ment as Auxiliary fills the vacancy 
made by the designation of the former 
Auxiliary, the Most Rev. Thomas A. 
Boland, as Bishop of Paterson, N. J. 
Bishop Boland is to be installed in 
Paterson, September 18th, in the Cath- 
edral of St. John the Baptist. 

The Apostolic Delegation also an- 
nounced the appointment of the Rev. 
Hubert M. Newell, superintendent of 
schools in the Archdiocese of Denver, 
Colo., as Titular Bishop of Zapara and 
Coadjutor with right of succession to 
Bishop Patrick A. McGovern of Chey- 
enne, Wy. Three others were named 
Auxiliaries: The Rev. Dr. Hugh A. 
Donohue, editor of the San Francisco 
Monitor, Titular Bishop of Taium 
and Auxiliary to the Most Rev. John J. 
Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco; 
the Very Rev. L. Abel Caillouet, pas- 
tor of St. Joseph’s Church, Baton 
Rouge, La., Titular Bishop of Setea and 
Auxiliary to the Most Rev. Joseph F. 
Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, 
La.; the Right Rev. Msgr. Roman R. 
Atkielski, Chancellor of the Archdio- 
cese of Milwaukee, as Titular Bishop of 
Stobi, and Auxiliary to the Most Rev. 
Moses E. Kiely, Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee. 

Ad Multos Annos! 


<— 
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Pope CALLS FOR CORPORATIVE ACTION 


In a letter to Professor Charles 
Flory, president of Semaines Sociales 
de France, as the group held its thirty- 
fourth annual session in Paris, Pope 
Pius XII. said the ever-widening gulf 
between employers and employees can 
be bridged by a corporative organiza- 
tion of society. Human labor, when 
properly understood, His Holiness as- 
serted, “is capable by its very nature 
of uniting men truly and intimately. 
... Above the distinction between em- 
ployers and employees, which threat- 
ens to become more and more an in- 
exorable separation, there is work it- 
self, work that is the task of every 
man’s personal life, with a view to 
giving society the goods and services 
necessary and useful to it.” 

Stressing the fact that labor can be 
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as dangerous as capital if it secures 
economic domination of the State, the 
Supreme Pontiff declared: “When one 
tries to make of society and of the 
State purely and simply a conglomera- 
tion of workers, one ignores that which 
constitutes the essence both of the one 
and the other. One deprives work of 
its true meaning and its unifying pow- 
er.... The danger that the State may 
be dominated by economic forces, to 
the great detriment of the common 
good, is exactly as grave in this case as 
in the case when the conduct of State 
affairs is subject to the pressure of 
capital.” 

The Holy Father called on Catholics 
to strive for “maximum effectiveness” 
and the “maximum realization” of the 
social doctrines of the Church and he 
declared: “Catholics will maintain and 
improve their positions according to 
the measure of courage they show in 
demonstrating their deep personal con- 
victions in public and in private life.” 

On the subject of State regulation of 
industry Pope Pius said that such in- 
tervention by the State should have a 
“purely subsidiary character” and 
should serve the purpose only of “aid- 
ing and complementing the activity of 
the individual, the family, or the pro- 
fession.” 
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CANONIZATION OF CATHERINE LABOURE 


MiILuIons of Catholics throughout 
the world wear the Miraculous Medal 
and these and, indeed, all Catholics re- 
joice that now the Sister of Charity to 
whom the design of the medal was re- 
vealed in 1830, has been added to the 
calendar of the saints. The canoniza- 
tion of St. Catherine Labouré took 
place in St. Peter’s on Sunday, July 
27th, with His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
presiding. It was the eighth canoniza- 
tion this year. 

Catherine Labouré was born in the 
little French village of Fain-le-Mou- 
tiers, May 2, 1806, and her mother died 
when she was only eight years old. A 
few years later her older sister entered 
the convent and Catherine assumed the 
cares of the household for the next ten 
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years. At the age of twenty-four, after 
a vivid dream in which St. Vincent de 
Paul beckoned her to follow him, she 
entered the novitiate of the Sisters of 
Charity. While a novice she was fa- 
vored by two apparitions of the Blessed 
Virgin. In the second our Lady ap- 
peared standing upon a globe, crush- 
ing a serpent’s head under her heel. 
Rays of light flashed from her jeweled 
fingers and around her were words in 
letters of gold: “O Mary, conceived 
without sin, pray for us who have re- 
course to thee!” The apparition turned 
and Catherine saw a cross with the 
letter M, and the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary framed in an oval of 
twelve stars. A heavenly voice spoke 
to her, saying: “Have a medal struck 
after this model. Those who wear it 
will receive great graces.” 

For forty-six years after this appari- 
tion Sister Catherine lived in obscur- 
ity in a hospital in Reuilly, France, 
where she was employed in the kitchen 
and clothes room. She died Decem- 
ber 31, 1875. Her Cause was begun in 
1895 at the instance of Cardinal Mas- 
ella, at that time Prefect of the Sacred 
She was beati- 


Congregation of Rites. 
fied in 1933. Her body reposes under 
the altar where the Blessed Virgin ap- 
peared to her and it is in a remarkable 
state of preservation. 


atti 
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Hoty NAME NATIONAL CONVENTION 


NOTICES were released some weeks 
ago announcing plans for a National 
Convention of the Holy Name Society 
in Boston, October 1ist-5th. Only three 
other such National Conventions hawe 
been held in this country, the last be- 
ing in 1936. The Most Rev. Richard 
J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, with 
the enthusiastic support of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy, expects this to be the 
greatest public demonstration of Faith 
ever witnessed on the North American 
continent. It will be a loud and pub- 
lic answer by Catholic men to the 
waves of suspicion and bigotry flood- 
ing the world. 

In” a statement thanking the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani, 
for His Excellency’s solemn blessing 
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and prayers for the Convention’s suc- 
cess, the National Director, the Very 
Rev. Harry C. Graham, O.P., most 
strongly urged “people of all creeds 
to join, in the spirit of fraternal re- 
ligious fellowship, with their Roman 
Catholic brethren in paying homage 
to the one Person in all history whose 
life and death were completely dedi- 
cated to the service of His fellow-men 
in justice and charity under the 
Fatherhood of God.” He urged that 
“such a public demonstration of re- 
ligious tolerance, mutual respect and 
unity would serve as a shining exam- 
ple to free people everywhere.” 

Pope Gregory X., in 1274, wrote to 
the Master General of the Dominicans, 
strongly urging him and his Friars 
to combat the heretical teachings of 
the Albigensians, and pointing out how 
lack of respect for the Holy Name of 
God had contributed to wars and civic 
destruction. It was this letter which 
led to the movement later called the 
Holy Name Society. The first charter 
for the Society in America was ob- 
tained in New York in 1871. By the 
beginning of the twentieth century its 
branches had extended all over the 
country, and a National Headquarters 
was established in 1909. 

In 1564 Pope Pius IV. raised the Holy 
Name Society to the dignity of a Con- 
fraternity, attaching to it extraordi- 
nary spiritual privileges and indul- 
gences. No less than twenty-seven 
Popes have blessed, praised and en- 
dorsed the Society’s work. 

There are more than 3,000,000 mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society in the 
United States. The National Director 
gave assurance of hotel and transpor- 
tation arrangements for the delegates 
who are expected from every State and 
from many provinces of Canada. 
There will be daily sessions at the 
Boston Arena and at the Opera House; 
there will be an open-air Holy Hour 
at the Boston Braves’ Baseball Park, 
and on the final day there will be a 
three-mile-long procession through the 
streets of Boston. 

Reservations may be made by writ- 
ing to the Rev. Daniel J. Donovan, 9 
Whitmore Street, Boston 11, Mass. 

JosEPpH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. 


Cock and Other Stories. 


By Michael McLaverty.—The Happy Prisoner. 
Monica Dickens.—Out of Many Waters. 


of the Tide. By H. M. Tomlinson.—Where Are We Heading? 


By Eleanor Shipley Duckett, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt.—Prince of Darkness and Other Stories. 


By J. F. Powers.——The Game 
By 
By Marie Cecelia Buehrle-—The Turn 
By Sumner Welles. 


—Reconquest: Its Results and Responsibilities—By Hallett Abend.— Difficult Star. 


By Katherine Burton. 
Wrought Urn. 


Shelley, a Life Story. 
By Cleanth Brooks.—The Idiom of Poetry. By Frederick A. 


By Edmund Blunden.—The Well 


Pottle-—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. 
Eleanor Shipley Duckett, M.A., 
Ph.D., D. Litt. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $5.00. 

A former book by Eleanor Shipley 
Duckett, The Gateway to the Middle 
Ages, has for some years been leading 
not only the professional scholar but 
the casual booklover to a deeper un- 
derstanding of that medieval culture 
which is simply one manifestation of 
progressive Christian culture. It is a 
study of the intellectual life of the 
sixth century, and Anglo-Saxon Saints 
and Scholars is its natural sequel, con- 
tinuing the story to the middle of the 
eighth. The second book is as enlight- 
ening and as provocative as the first, 
and even more satisfying, for by a 
change of method it has been made to 
live with a quality without which no 
book can appeal today, the quality of 
“human interest.” Those tumultuous 
days are studied in the lives of four 
representative and highly attractive 
men, all of them—significantly—saints 
and scholars. 

In narrowing her field to one coun- 
try, and in concentrating upon the 
lives of individuals, the author has lost 
none of the universality that marked 
the earlier book. Europe, ringed by 
Africa and the remoter East, is more 
than a background for the Anglo-Saxon 
Heptarchy. The dynamic spread of 
the Faith, the flow of learning from 
monastery to monastery, the restless- 
ness of pilgrims and the book-hunger 
of students, all this made for constant 
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interchange between countries in the 
years that led to the formation of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The book is 
thus a series of biographies linked to- 
gether into a wider biography of the 
times, made convincing by a skillful 
use of quotation from contemporary 
records, and made vivid by sympa- 
thetic insight. 

The book opens in a retired corner 
of nowhere: a hut in the Wessex 
woods, where a hermit began his 
search for wisdom in 654; it closes 
on the searching frontiers of every- 
where: a river in central Europe 
where a militant bishop lost his life 
in “making all one,” Roman and bar- 
barian, old and new, in 754. In be- 
tween, Popes and kings, saints and 
hearty sinners, men and dauntless wo- 
men, play their part in fashioning the 
four Anglo-Saxon monks who in their 
turn helped to fashion the culture 
which is the Church’s gift to any cen- 
tury that will take it. The four, in 
spite of their common calling, are very 
individual: Aldhelm of Wessex, the 
writer; Wilfrid of York, the builder; 
Bede of Jarrow, the teacher; Boniface 
of Devon, the missionary. 

Aldhelm wrote a letter that any 
scholar could endorse: “Alas! Once I 
thought I knew something after all my 
toil, but so much more remains to 
learn that there is not even time to 
write about it.” From deep sources 
of classical and Celtic learning, he 
filled his years with writing books in 
prose and in verse, rich with orna- 
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ment and heavy with the freight of 
thought. Books had less attraction for 
Wilfrid; he was the administrator, 
with a vision of vast organizations, of 
a hierarchy of order, in which cor- 
porate life finds voice in the splendor 
of ceremony, and endures in architec- 
ture. As a saint, he has found more 
devil’s advocates than the others, for 
his was a stormy career, but what he 
built endured. Bede summed up his 
own life in a charter for educators: 
“T have always held it my joy to learn, 
to teach, and to write.” His work in 
the classroom is over, but his books 
are a lens in which the learning of the 
Patristic Ages is focused, to radiate 
out into the Middle Ages and beyond. 
Boniface, inheriting all that the others 
had done, carried it far afield. From 
the forests of Germany he wrote to the 
Abbess Eadburga, asking her to write 
out the Epistles of Saint Peter “in let- 
ters of gold, for the honoring of Sacred 
Scripture in eyes of fleshly men.” 
Beauty and Wisdom go hand in hand, 
even for the missioner whose symbol 
is the axe with which he hewed out 
his archdiocese. 

The eighth century is no stopping 
place. More books like this are needed 
to carry the story along the road that 
these men “paved straight and shin- 
ing, that should lead the peoples of 
Europe, old and new, from the gate- 
way of the sixth century to that house 
of many windows that we call the Mid- 
dle Ages.” What the readers of this 
book will find is a strikingly modern 
note that shows that the road did not 
end in the Middle Ages; nor will it 
end, while the forces are alive that 
make saints and scholars. 

MARGARET WILLIAMS. 


Prince of Darkness and Other Stories. 
By J. F. Powers. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.75. 

There is rising in the land a growing 
band of young Catholic writers, bril- 
liant, often profound, alive to the 
times, zealous for social justice, appre- 
ciative of the faith in which they have 
been baptized, in revolt against the 
over-all mediocrity of American Ca- 
tholicism, and, at times, bitterly crit- 
ical of their clerical leaders. They 
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write with force, not always tempered 
by kindness to their own. Possessed 
of the zeal of reformers, like reformers 
they often lack the saving grace of 
humor. But they are young, and their 
ideals are high—and they will be 
heard. 

Such a one is J. F. Powers. He 
writes with skill, force, penetrating in- 
sight into character. He has caught 
the art of the short story. With a few 
deft strokes he limns a character. The 
sentences are terse, energetic, often 
vitally moving. There is an economy 
of incident and word. Simplicity of 
style and language does not conceal 
the telling phrase. Interest is sustained 
and suspense is not lacking. The au- 
thor is observant of the little things 
that tell much. 

This collection of eleven stories 
written during the last three years, re- 
veal an insight into the mind of priest, 
Negro, Jew, small boy, and the man of 
later middle age. For all but the first 
there is sympathy, understanding, af- 
fection, recognition of difficulties. Not 
so for the priest. Mr. Powers writes 
with knowledge—apparently he has 
known some priests in their unguarded 
moments of self-revelation, when the 
man is more conspicuous than the 
cleric. He does not write with under- 
standing. Of the human weakness, the ~ 
pride, the conflicts, the lack of really 
vital faith that mars much of the good 
and noble work that is accomplished 
by the priesthood reared in the midst 
of a worldly culture, he is well aware. 
Concentration on these leads to inev- 
itable distortion, heightened by the 
artificial settings in which the char- 
acters are placed. The lay reader will 
be puzzled and dismayed. A priest 
will rightfully be moved to irritation 
instead of meditation by the ineptness 
of a surgery that hacks rather than 
cuts cleanly, 

Therefore, while one cannot but be 
restrained in praising these stories, 
one may safely say that a writer is 
here revealed of whom much may be 
expected when maturity and disci- 
pline, and a wider understanding of 
human nature round out the skill in 
writing, the observation of character, 
the zeal for justice in an observer 
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sharply conscious of its lack. He 
speaks in behalf of a society that cries 
out for a priesthood that can lift itself, 
or be lifted, above the world. 

W. T. Goucu. 


The Game Cock and Other Stories. By 
Michael McLaverty. Illustrated by 
Sister Irena Uptegrove, O.S.B. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co., $2.75. 

The Happy Prisoner. By Monica Dick- 
ens. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.75. 

With your first glance at the simple 
format and charming but primitive 
wood-cuts of these McLaverty stories, 
you may expect just another collection 
of folk tales. Don’t be misled. Theirs 
is a simplicity which defies analysis; 
the kind of simplicity which takes a 
touch of genius for the contriving. 
Subtle tales they are and as rife with 
significance as Gaelic magic can make 
them. 

The book takes its name from the 
first story, a comical bit about the 
surreptitious training of a game cock 
for the sport which is illegal in Ire- 
land and how the cock stimulated to 
a fine frenzy by ministrations of 
“poteen” comes off victorious with 
feathers flying, only to die from ex- 
haustion on the way home from the 
fight. The cock achieves immortality, 
however, by getting himself stuffed. 

Among the twelve stories, “The 
Mother” is the longest and possibly the 
one’ with most universal appeal. 
Throughout the collection the atmos- 
phere is similar, the plotting slight. 
A memorable distinctiveness marks 
each tale, however, and whether Mr. 
McLaverty writes of adolescence, mid- 
dle years or old age he writes with 
sensitivity and understanding of each 
generation. He makes you feel that 
you would like to visit his land of 
mist and verdure where the people 
even in common parlance speak in 
metrical cadence and where it seems 
possible to live the simple life with a 
kind of precocious-child-philosophy. 
Mr. McLaverty’s prose will delight you 
with its quality of lyrical beauty. 


As English as the first named book 
is Irish, is Miss Dickens’s jolly novel 
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about a corner in Shropshire replete 
with manor house, horses, dogs, fogs, 
tea and crumpets. A group of strong- 
ly individual characters revolve around 
the bedside of a handsome young in- 
valid, Oliver North, only son of an 
ancient and honorable family, lately 
discharged from World War II., minus 
a leg, plus an injured heart muscle. 
How Oliver with a newly acquired 
sense of values and a detached view- 
point solves minor and major prob- 
lems for the oddly assorted members 
of the family makes a charming, 
wholesome story that should be inter- 
esting to a wide variety of readers. 
When brother-in-law John says to 
Oliver, “Shut away here, you’ve for- 
gotten what life is really like; you’re 
all theory,” Oliver replies, “All I know 
is, I get more ideas about life than 


: ever I did when I was busy living it” 


(Score one for the contemplatives). 


; Though by no stretch of the imagina- 


tion can one detect any similarity be- 
tween the style of Miss Dickens and 
her illustrious grandfather, there are 
these two points in common, the love 
of home and a sympathetic under- 
standing of children. 

Several widely differing love stories 
are woven into the book with a deft 
touch, and one bit of psychosis, seem- 
ingly inevitable in these psychotic 
days. Incidentally, Oliver’s own love 
affair with Elizabeth, his pretty and 
efficient nurse, furnishes fair suspense 
and justifies the title of the book. 

MARGUERITE PACE CORCORAN. 


Out of Many Waters. By Marie Cecelia 


Buehrle. Milwaukee: 

lishing Co. $2.75. 

Quietly and compellingly, without 
bitterness or recrimination, but with 
dignity, faith and beauty, this book 
tells the true story of Erna Rothschild, 
wife of Dr. Rothschild, head of the In- 
ternational Publishing House in Berlin. 
Beginning with her idyllic youth in 
Freiburg and the Black Forest, it re- 
counts her love affairs with various 
German heroes of World War L., her 
nursing experiences, her marriage, her 
brilliant life in post-war Berlin, 
the degradations of the Hitlerian pe- 
riod, adventures with the Gestapo, 
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hair-breadth escape to Switzerland, 
flight to England and America, and 
climactic conversion to Catholicism. 
Her father, a Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg, and her husband 
were both world-minded. The latter 
founded the International Association 
for the Philosophy of Law and Soci- 
ology, and the German-French So- 


ciety, and through these pages walk 
intellectual, 


many striking figures, 
artistic and political. 

To some readers the earlier pages 
of the book, dealing with the Black 
Forest, its beauty, its charm, its folk 
customs, will make an especially strong 
appeal. Miss Buehrle’s touches of 
poetry-in-prose are here very lovely 
indeed. There are also searching and 
beautiful allusions to the Spirit behind 
the scenery, behind the human pro- 
cession,—” far deeper down under the 
riven surface lay the eternal beauty 
that was at the core of life.” Those 
who know the author personally, are 
aware of her possession of those twin 
treasures of the developed soul, mystic 
and withdrawn contemplation, and, to 
use a word that should never have be- 
come obsolete, the towardliness of the 
unfailingly kind human being. 

The lover of romance will be be- 
guiled by the three vividly recounted 
love stories. The student of history 
will be deeply interested in the de- 
scriptions, from the alert citizen’s 
point of view, of the formation of the 
Weimar Republic, the appearance of 
the Brown Shirts, the rise of Hitler, 
and the innumerable dramatic impacts 
upon the Rothschild family and their 
friends, some of the adventures almost 
unbearable in their intensity. 

Any negative comments about the 
book might concern the title which 
seems to this reader unrevealingly in- 
adequate, the insufficient descriptions 
of cities (perhaps because the author 
is so much ein Naturkind), and a cer- 
tain deficiency (at times) in the de- 
scriptions of the superficial things of 
life, the author being more concerned 
with its deeper implications, although 
surface and subsurface could well be 
handled together. 

The positive achievement of the 
book is twofold: its great documen- 
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tary value and its spiritual serenity, as 
lofty and calm as the minster at Frei- 
burg or one of the high mountain lakes 
of the Schwarzwald overlooking the 
troubled and not-always-loving world. 
JuLi1a COOLEY ALTROCCHI. 


The Turn of the Tide. By H. M. Tom- 
linson. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

There is a real tide in this book of 
essays—a tide of gentle and aesthetic 
compassion for men and their strug- 
gles. It laps against the well-known 
rocks of human existence—war and 
cruelty and selfishness, and considers 
in paragraphs of near-music the monu- 
ments of man’s aspiration and fear. 
Yet in spite of all this, the book is not 
well titled. The tide here never turns. 
The waves sag even as they sparkle 
for there is no power of conviction to 
prevent a steady spiritual ebb. 

Of the ten essays in Turn of the Tide, 
the first is by far the most successful, 
perhaps because its form as the jour- 
nal of a Mediterranean cruise lends it 
more coherence than Mr. Tomlinson 
is able to give his other pieces. Here 
his skill in appreciating and contrast- 
ing the values of tradition and progress 
find adequate framework and symbol. 
The ship and centuries of ships strug- 
gle against the sea; the Parthenon 
emerges glorious out of the storm 
clouds to efface the memory of a thou- 
sand identical concrete piers; the 
stars shine on to guide the seamen 
over the chatter of the wireless. All 
this has been written before, but it is 
pleasant to read a fresh and fine word- 
ing of it. 

The other chapters, written during 
the war in England, are almost lay ser- 
mons. “An old question sounds a little 
plainer,” is their theme, “Who is my 
neighbor?” In answer the author says 
many true and heartwarming things 
but somehow they do not carry their 
full weight. Through them all sounds 
his avowed distrust of logic which he 
opposes to common sense, unwilling 
to acknowledge that, to be effective, 
common sense must be logical. This 
attitude nullifies many of his most 
cogent points. For instance, his heart- 
felt tribute to the nobility of the com- 
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mon man during the war and con- 
demnation of self-seeking leaders turns 
unwittingly into a nonsensical piece 
of snobbery—“If a superior and re- 
spected neighbour has all knowledge, 
and all wisdom, and understands all 
mysteries, and has not charity ... it 
would be better to depend for counsel 
on the house dog, who at least can 
bark his sympathetic understanding.” 
Mr. Tomlinson’s desire to awaken 
the world to a knowledge of true val- 
ues is obviously sincere—but at one 
point he puts his finger on his own 
problem: “How,” he asks, “choose 
words as concrete as a pioneer’s axe? 
... How... make it as plain as a 
crucifix.” Human good-will alone is 
not the answer, but Mr. Tomlinson 
cannot bring himself to accept any 
other. Morra WALSH. 


Where Are We Heading? By Sumner 
Welles. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. 

Reconquest : Its Results and Respon- 
sibilities. By Hallett Abend. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $2.75. 


Although the author wrote these 


pages many months ago, he has not— 
if we are to judge from his current 
comments on public affairs—essen- 
tially modified the views herein ex- 
pressed. This book therefore, may be 
regarded as an indication of his per- 
manent view of President Roosevelt’s 
activities at Yalta. He believes that 
Roosevelt achieved “a culminating tri- 
umph,” when together with Churchill 
and Stalin he signed the Yalta declara- 
tion of February 11, 1945. Holding 
that Roosevelt “laid the foundation 
upon which, so long as he lived, there 
was being built a relationship between 
the American and Soviet governments 
that could never otherwise have ex- 
isted” (103-4), the author devotes con- 
siderable space to defending the agree- 
ments reached at Teheran and Yalta; 
and he speaks with disapproval of the 
change of policy that became evident 
at the first meeting between President 
Truman and Stalin at the Potsdam con- 
ference of July, 1945. 

Few men have had a better oppor- 
tunity than Sumner Welles to observe 
closely the working of the machine 
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which has carried our country along to 
its present dismaying position; and 
comparatively few have been listened 
to with greater attention the wide 
world over. In this book and else- 
where he has pointed out clearly some 
of the recent causes of our present 
troubles; he bluntly urges an over- 
hauling of the State Department, the 
efficiency of which he affirms has been 
cut in half by its recent “streamlin- 
ing”; and he is helpful, both positively 
and negatively, when he functions as 
an uninhibited critic—especially with 
regard to the situation in the Western 
Hemisphere. But he shakes our con- 
fidence when he describes Roosevelt’s 
dealing with Russia as not a “gamble,” 
not an “appeasement”; and it is diffi- 
cult to take him seriously when he 
speaks of Roosevelt “standing resolute- 
ly on questions of principle” in his 
dealings with Stalin. 


The second volume listed above— 
result of a survey trip by experienced 
writers to the whole. war-touched 
world—presents a summary of post- 
war conditions in the countries vis- 
ited, with special emphasis on the Far 
East. The author is one of those cor- 
respondents who always give much 
more than a mere description of vital 
facts and interesting persons; and he 
rounds off his observations with a con- 
cluding chapter, “The Ghosts of 
Yalta.” In this chapter he describes 
the “stunned surprise, incredulity, 
and chagrin” with which, in July, 
1945, the Chinese government learned 
that Washington and London were vir- 
tually ordering China to give Outer 
Mongolia to Russia and to accept 
Soviet dominance in Manchuria—a 
transaction involving over a million 
square miles of Chinese territory and 
nearly fifty million persons, and all 
the more astounding because ordered 
by Roosevelt and Churchill, the two 
men who, in August, 1941, had jointly 
drawn up the Atlantic Charter with 
its pledge of “no aggrandizement, ter- 
ritorial or other.” “Belated publica- 
tion of a portion of the Yalta pacts 
shows that the written version of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin agreements 
contains this iniquitous paragraph: 
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‘The heads of the three great Powers 
have agreed that these claims of the 
Soviet Union shall be unquestionably 
fulfilled.’” Abend calls this a shock- 
ing example of personalized and secret 
diplomacy, and says that it turned 
back the hands of the clock of world 
advancement a full two score years. 
“Why this was done in February, 1945, 
when New Mexico experiments al- 
ready promised the early perfection of 
the atomic bomb, is one of the secrets 
of personal diplomacy which the 
American public probably will not be 
permitted to solve within this genera- 
tion (p. 294).” JosEPH McSorLey. 


Difficult Star. The Life Story of Pauline 
Jaricot, 1799-1862. By Katherine 
Burton. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.75. 


Katherine Burton has written an ex- 
cellent biography of the saintly Pauline 
Jaricot, daughter of a wealthy silk mer- 
chant of Lyons, who founded the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, 
the Association of the Living Rosary, 
and a model colony of workingmen, 


which anticipated by fifty years the 
ideas set forth in Pope Leo’s Rerum 
Novarum. 

At the age of seventeen Pauline be- 
gan to lead a life of unusual self-sac- 
rifice, and despite many offers of mar- 
riage took a vow of perpetual virgin- 
ity. For more than forty years she 
devoted her life to works of charity, 
the foreign missions, the betterment of 
the workers, and the safeguarding of 
the morals of factory girls. 

Her model colony went bankrupt 
owing to the dishonesty of its man- 
ager, Gustav Perre, and she spent 
many years in a vain attempt to pay 
the debts incurred. She was criticized 
severely for this venture, but she never 
showed the slightest bitterness when 
accused of foolhardiness and pride. 
When the Council of the Propagation 
of the Faith in Paris refused her ap- 
peal for funds, and denied her the 
title of foundress, she accepted these 
decisions without a murmur. This 
modern apostle was the friend of St. 
Madeleine Sophie Barat, Blessed Peter 
Eymard, and the Curé d’Ars. No won- 
der then that in 1919 Cardinal Marin, 
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Archbishop of Lyons, praised her as 
the foundress of the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith, and had the 
cause of her canonization introduced 
at Rome. Pius XI. in 1930 signed the 
official decree which opened her 
cause. 

Mrs. Burton writes with the grace 
and ease that claim many satisfied 
readers for her books, but which, too, 
are apt to make them forget the pains- 
taking research that has made her 
works what they are. 


BERTRAND L. CoNWAY. 


Shelley, a Life Story. By Edmund 
Blunden. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.75. 

A poet with Mr. Blunden’s gifts 
should write an illuminating book on 
Shelley. He does. His emphasis is less 
factual than interpretative. For ex- 
ample, his reference to the story Byron 
heard from the Hoppners anent a 
child born to Shelley and Claire is 
intended to show how much bitterness 
was injected into Shelley’s life at a 
period when he was enjoying a 
measure of contentment. With the 
truth or falsity of the tale Blunden has 
no concern. This does not mean that 
he aims to picture Shelley either as an 
angelic being or as a superman whose 
genius set him above the moral law. 
As a matter of fact, he declares that 
Shelley’s “honor is darkened” by the 
heartlessness of expressions attributed 
to him on the death of his first wife, 
and that, being unwilling in the first 
place to let Harriet realize all at once 
the decline in his passion for her, “he 
had had to act a part and live a lie.” 

The devil in that whole sordid 
business was Godwin. “Mr. Shelley 
has become profligate and sensual, 
owing entirely to Godwin’s Political 
Justice.” So said Harriet, and Blunden 
is essentially in agreement. Besides, 
Godwin’s incessant demands for 
money had such painful effects on 
Shelley’s life and circumstances that 
Harriet’s protests, though resented by 
Shelley, were justified. In more ways 
than one Shelley’s life was darkened 
by the humorless and shabby egotist 
who clung like a leech to the “eldest 
son of Sir Timothy Shelley, Baronet” 
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(to use the phrase of Godwin’s hateful 
wife, as the precious pair licked their 
lips when Mary and Shelley were 
eventually married), but whom Shelley 
regarded as a great philosopher and 
the fount of wisdom. 

The Shelley who emerges from this 
biography is born of years of study 
and meditation vitalized by imagin- 
ative insight. He is no ineffectual angel 
but a three-dimensional being who 
came to see that political reform re- 
quired time and sound leadership, 
who regarded promiscuity with “hor- 
ror and detestation,” viewed Malthus’s 
proposal to limit the parenthood of the 
poor with “flaming disgust,” and 
possessed a variety of qualities and 
knowledge that indicates competence 
as a country squire. As a man he is 
tender, generous to a fault, and in- 
tellectually insatiable, and in his great 
poetic moods, as in “Adonais,” he can 
soar “beyond the flaming bounds of 
Place and Time.” It is the highest 
praise of this study that no other 
which comes to mind endows Shelley 
with such human reality. 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


The Well Wrought Urn. Studies in the 
Structure of Poetry. By Cleanth 
Brooks. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $3.50. 

This is a book that I approached 
respectfully, and even with high hopes, 
though I thought I might disagree with 
much of it. As it happened, I dis- 
agreed only slightly, and my respect 
for Mr. Brooks remains. I get the 
impression of a solid and sincere man, 
if hardly a brilliant one. But I am 
left with a suspicion that he is in- 
terested in poetry only (or mainly) as 
the subject matter of his type of 
criticism, and that he does not really 
like poetry very much. 

Mr. Brooks writes in one place, truly 
enough, about the superior critical 
tools we now possess. In another 
place he deplores the condition into 
which criticism has come. These two 
things may be related, for the aca- 
demic critic is all too likely to try to 
measure poetry by instruments and 
allow the inner essence of poetry, for 
which the only means of valuation is 
the soul, to escape. 

The body of this book, a careful 
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examination of ten poems, ranging 
from Donne’s “Canonization” to 
Tennyson’s “Tears, Idle Tears” and 
Yeats’s “Among School Children,” 
would have been more enlightening 
had it possessed a little more warmth. 
Even in its frostiness it is useful, 
though one needs to be provided with 
a fur-lined overcoat. But to my mind 
the best part of the book is its more 
generalized chapter, “The Heresy of 
Paraphrase” and its three appendixes. 
Ilere there are a few moments when 
one believes Mr. Brooks is on the point 
of throwing his critical apparatus at 
the head of other academic critics. But 
in the end about all that happens 
is a despairing question as to “whether 
we can have literary criticism at all.” 
What might help is to take this matter 
out of the hands of professors and put 
it back into those of poets. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


The Idiom of Poetry. By Frederick 
A. Pottle. Revised Edition with 
other Essays. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press. $2.50. 
“Poetry is the impassioned expres- 

sion on the face of Science,” wrote 
Wordsworth in a famous Preface. Dr. 
Pottle may have this in mind when he 
summons modern science to aid him 
in reconciling the conflict between the 
age-to-age changing idioms of poetry 
—the emergent idioms—and to help 
him bring peace to the secular debate 
of the critics over these idioms. His 
approach, he announces, will be psy- 
chological and mechanistic, rather 
than philosophic; in a word, mainly 
scientific. Max Eastman thinks that 
Dr. Pottle has justified his angle of 
vision. Though not a relativist in 
morals or religion, the author ex- 
pounds relativity in critical judgments 
based on what he aptly names “shifts 
in sensibility” recurring from age to 
age. 

With wisdom of substance, lucidity 
of style and strokes of humor, he de- 
velops his main theses. 

1. Poetry is whatever has been called 
poetry by respectable judges at any 
time and in any place. 2. Poetry al- 
ways expresses the basic sensibility of 
the age in which it is written. 3. 
Critics of the past were as well 
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equipped as we of the twentieth cen- 
tury think ourselves to be to evaluate 
poetry. 

Dr. Pottle uses scientific analogies 
with brilliant effect. Electric currents 
circulate in all of us, “but poets have 
a terrific voltage.” The basic truths of 
poetry, “like electrons, the basis of 
reality, are caught by the imagination 
of the poet.” “Pure poetry” is as prac- 
tically impossible as “a chemically 
pure substance.” Human speech, even 
our daily traffic in trifles and common- 
places, “is the protoplasm of poetry.” 
Fancy the amazement of our old friend, 
M. Jourdain, could he learn that he 
was speaking poetry! 

Dr. Pottle makes an original contri- 
bution to this debate over the true, the 
perennial idiom of poetry, in his 
theory, the “shifts of sensibility,” 
those widely diverging responses from 
age to age to aesthetic stimuli. This 
unpredictable shift in feeling works 
with the time spirit to bring to birth 
a new kind of poetry, “the emergent 
idiom” of the age. The fray is then 
on. Romanticists flail classicists, im- 
agists batter balladists—or the other 
way about. This war covers the whole 
field of art, where there can be no 
progress, as in science, because, af- 
firms Dr. Pottle, the poetry, the art of 
an age, never goes wrong. It merely 
registers the shift in sensibility. Brown- 
ing’s life covered such a shift in music. 
But Browning cried out, in “Charles 
Avison,” for a permanent musical 
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idiom: “Give feeling immortality by 
sound!” 

This book in its original form (1st 
ed., 1941), consisted of the six lectures 
delivered at Cornell University in the 
Messenger series. One of the three 
essays added to this new edition— 
Dogma, Science and Poetry—disposes 
of Matthew Arnold’s idea that poetry 
should take the place of a dying re- 
ligion. “Neither science nor poetry 
is a substitute for religious dogma. 
They both must be evaluated by re- 
ligion—not the other way about.” 
“The medieval philosopher,” he adds, 
“tried to interpret all phenomena in 
terms of theology. Are we moderns 
less absurd in referring all problems 
to materialistic philosophy?” Such is 
our mental climate. 

Readers of Newman’s Idea of a Uni- 
versity may recall his view that “a sin- 
less literature for sinful man is a con- 
tradiction in terms.” Dr. Pottle is also 
opposed to bigger blue pencils in the 
hand of a censor. Our moral natures, 
he insists, need a variety of food to 
grow in. Vitamins may be excluded 
by a mistaken or ignorant zeal. “The 
mysterious chemistry of digestion can 
convert unlikely substances to good. 
. .- Moral character is formed by acts, 
and the direct training of home, 
church, school and society.” Not even 
Matthew Arnold’s culture idea “will 
produce moral earnestness.” 


MARGARET MEAGHER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTioN: The Indifferent Blade. By 
Lilian Van Ness (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.75). Catharine 
Calhoun and Andrew Suvaroff were 
two highly sensitive, artistic people 
whose happiness in marriage depend- 
ed on maintaining their integrity yet 
finding some way to adjust themselves 
to a materialistic world. Their strug- 
gle to resolve this conflict is developed 
with a heavy reliance on symbolism, 
and the tragic outcome results from 
their contact with a mother and daugh- 
ter who together personify the hatred, 
ignorance and confusion in the world. 
In a limited sense the author does this 


extraordinarily well. She has a feeling 
for language cadences and has mas- 


tered an impressionistic narrative 
style which gives full play to her deep 
emotional perception and sensitivity. 
Where she fails is intellectually. No 
positive philosophy beyond a vague 
humanitarian ideal seems to motivate 
the characters who oppose the ma- 
terialism she deplores. Thus Cathar- 
ine who is meant to typify everything 
that is admirable is merely an instru- 
ment able to adapt herself to other 
people rather than a dynamic person- 
ality that would have given the story 
clearer focus. As a further symptom 
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of the author’s intellectual confusion 
she apparently considers organized re- 
ligion as one of the outmoded conven- 
tions hampering the development of a 
better society. 

The Moneyman. By Thomas B. Cos- 
tain. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. $3.00). In this medieval ro- 
mance, Mr. Costain’s most recent best 
seller, the author gives a not too glow- 
ing picture of the flower of French 
knighthood, and frowns upon the code 
of chivalry with the eye of present day 
realism. One cannot but doubt that 
haughty belted knights would restrain 
their troops from assisting the com- 
mon bombardier when the glory of 
France was at stake. However, this 
is all to put in bold contrast the figure 
of the king’s great treasurer, Jacques 
Coeur, the depiction of whose sterling 
character and high integrity follows 
history as closely as possible, the 
author tells us. Of humble origin, 
Coeur rose to be the richest and most 
powerful force in the reign of Charles 
VII. The story of his fall from favor 
and of his trial are pathetic in the ex- 
treme, and the blasting of his hope 
that a love of commerce would replace 
the fever for fighting among his con- 
temporaries makes sorry telling. The 
love interest is beautifully developed 
between the noble Sire d’Arlay and 
Valerie Maret whose resemblance to 
his favorite, the dying Agnes Sorel, in- 
cites the passion of the weakling 
Charles. Save for a passing slur at the 
Church, which has ever been fair game 
for writers of medieval novels, The 
Moneyman well repays a reading. 

The Tin Flute. By Gabrielle Roy 
(New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.00). Translated from the French by 
Hannah Josephson, this somber tale 
out of which but one truly noble char- 
acter emerges, is built around the 
Saint-Henri quarter of Montreal, where, 
defeated and degraded by years of en- 
forced idleness, the men find them- 
selves rehabilitated by induction into 
the army, and go forth to fight in a 
cause about which they have no clear 
convictions. Principally, it is the 
story of the Lacasse family whose ir- 
responsible head forces upon his 
valiant wife and their many children 
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an annual hegira from one lowly hovel 
to ‘another less attractive; of the wife’s 
despairing drudgery to feed her little 
ones, all the while loving and under- 
standing her man, even in his one, not 
altogether selfless, gesture to help her 
by joining the army. The unhappy 
tale of the daughter, and that of the 
weakling son are interspersed with 
political discussions among the drab 
dwellers. Realistically written, its 
purpose is not too well defined. Is it 
sardonically suggested that we have 
more wars that the poor may prosper 
though they forfeit their lives, or, 
would it bid them cease being the regi- 
mented pawns of wily politicians, em- 
boldened to sacrifice by a false patriot- 
ism? The tin flute which the child 
Danny has craved and secures only 
when he is dying perhaps gives the 
keynote to this cheerless story. 

Liffey Lane. By Maura Laverty (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50). 
Liffey Lane seems to be the Irish equiv- 
alent of a “soap opera.” This is not 
meant to be complete disparagement. 
The book has some merit. A grim yet 
compassionate picture of the Dublin 
slums emerges from its pages. The 
author has a real understanding of 
human nature out of which she fash- 
ions a gallery of well-wrought char- 
acters, especially an adolescent hero- 
ine whose innate nobility transcends 
sordidness and desperate poverty. 
Skill is evident in the degree of co- 
herence imparted to a rambling nar- 
rative which tells of one crisis-strewn 
day in the lives of a number of un- 
related people. The assorted troubles 
of the cast of characters however, are 
so synthetic, so transparently designed 
to give way to a happy ending bathed 
in a sentimentalized concept of good- 
ness, that the incidental virtues of the 
book remain just that and have no 
validity as a unit. It is a pity that an 
author of Maura Laverty’s caliber 
could not find a more fitting and artis- 
tic medium for her talents. 

The Other Room. By Worth Tuttle 
Hedden (New York: Crown Publish- 
ers. $2.75). Mrs. Hedden begins her 
novel with an improbable situation in 
which her heroine, a southern girl, ac- 
cepts a teaching position in a New 
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Orleans college, not realizing that it is 
a school for Negroes until she arrives 
on the scene. In the process of break- 
ing down the girl’s prejudices, the 
author prods the heroine into a ro- 
mance with a young Negro professor 
who “might have passed for white up 
North.” As a result of her love affair 
and her contact with the Negro stu- 
dents, the girl is brought to a realiza- 
tion of racial equality and individual 
disparity. A novel with a theme such 
as this naturally calls for depth and 
drama; unfortunately, The Other Room 
has little of either. Interest is further 
lessened by stretches of poor and fre- 
quently careless writing. 

Treasures of the Kingdom. Edited by 
Everett Harré (New York: Rinehart & 
Co. $5.00). An anthology of stories 
dealing with the theological virtues is 
as unusual as it is welcome, and Mr. 
Harré has made some charming selec- 
tions which truly hearten and embold- 
en us in a doubting day. The pro- 
logue is Henry Drummond’s “The 


Greatest Thing in the World,” which 
has stirred three generations of read- 


ers, and gives the keynote to the col- 
lection of both complete short stories 
and excerpts from longer ones, all 
bearing on the one theme, love, and 
that love Divine. The authors cited 
are Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
and between the covers of this delight- 
ful book make a happy if unusual com- 
pany. Aside from definitely spiritual 
literature we have not met with any- 
thing exactly as soul-satisfying as this 
volume and we congratulate the com- 
piler. 

Adventurous Exile. By Elizabeth 
Whitehead (London: Hollis and Car- 
ter. 7s. 6 d.). In a London competition 
for teen-girl stories Miss Whitehead’s 
book won first prize. A French teach- 
er in an English convent school takes 
a party of eight young girls on a 
month’s holiday to Brittany in the 
summer of 1939. The outbreak of 
World War II. prevents their return to 
England, but their home at the charm- 
ing French convent is the scene of 
most exciting adventures. They visit 
a number of French towns—dAuray, 
Brest, Nantes, Quimper, Rennes and St. 
Brieue, and as clever, amateur spies 
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defeat the plans of the German officers 
quartered in the inn of the Poisson 
d’Or. They secure valuable military 
information for England, and save the 
life of an imprisoned English captain. 
Youngsters will enjoy every page of 
this charming adventure tale, which 
by the way, was written by a contribu- 
tor of ours. 


RELIGION: The Catholic Church and 
the Secret Societies in the United States. 
By Fergus Macdonald, C.P., M.A. Edit- 
ed by Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D. 
(New York: The United States Cath- 
olic Historical Society). Readers who 
remember the frequent and often high- 
ly emotional disputes about secret so- 
cieties which took place in this coun- 
try during the final quarter of the 
nineteenth century will find in this 
volume the background of decisions 
made at that time by the American 
hierarchy and by the Holy See. The 
secret societies of that day increased 
their membership at a rate that trou- 
bled the minds of priests and bishops 
and yet remained—by reason of their 
secrecy—inaccessible to thorough in- 
vestigation. Basing his study on cor- 
respondence hitherto for the most part 
unpublished, and utilizing also the 
small amount of printed matter avail- 
able, the author shows the steps by 
which the Church gradually arrived at 
a definite position. Particular inter- 
est attaches to the discussions of the 
Clan-na-gael, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, the Odd Fellows, the 
Knights of Pithias, the Molly Maguires, 
and most of all, the Knights of Labor, 
an organization on which the Amer- 
ican bishops could not agree until, at 
the instance of Cardinal Gibbons, the 
Holy See decided in the favor of the 
Knights. 

Saint Catherine of Genoa. The Trea- 
tise on Purgatory and The Dialogue. 
Translated by Charlotte Balfour and 
Helen Douglas Irvine (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00). Here we have 
two of our best known spiritual docu- 
ments, the first certainly from St. Cath- 
erine, but the second, in all probabil- 
ity, from her goddaughter. The trans- 
lation is good; and the publisher’s 
work has been done satisfactorily. The 
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first half of the famous Dialogue, 
translated from the French version of 
Vicomte de Bussierne, has been col- 
lated with the Italian original, printed 
in Rome in 1737; the second part of 
the Dialogue and the whole Treatise 
on -Purgatory have been translated 
from the 1737 Italian edition. The brief 
introductory sketch refers’ several 
times to the distinguished Baron Von 
Higel, specialist on St. Catherine, who 
began his great work The Mystical 
Element of Religion as a study of that 
saint. 

His Will Is Our Peace. By Gerald 
Vann, O.P. (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.25). This booklet is a charming 
incisive commentary on the words of 
Dante: e la sua volontate é nostra 
pace. Although the war is over, there 
is no peace on earth. Why? Because 
peace can only come when men keep 
their wills in calm, humble and joy- 
ful union with God’s will. The peace 
that is God’s gift is the peace of the 
Crucified, depending on and coming 
from the Cross. If you desire the 


peace that God alone can give, live at 


all times in His presence; make crea- 
tures a help to God not a hindrance; 
realize that God’s plan is a loving plan, 
even though things are very black; live 
a life of continual prayer, telling God 
that you want to do what He wants; 
be faithful in small things that you 
may merit God’s welcome: “Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Our Lady 
of the Highway, by Marion A. Habig, 
O.F.M. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s 
Guild). Whither Birth Control?, by 
Clement S. Mihanovich, Ph.D. (10 
cents); Missing Something? A Letter 
to My Non-Catholic Friends, by Rev. 
Theodore Schulte; Our Gifted Selves, 
Discussion Outline on the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, by Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work, 25 
cents each). Catholics, Race, and Law, 
by Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, D.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D.; Climax of Civilization, 
World Conquest by Communism?, by 
William J. Smith, S.J.; A Priest Looks 
at Alcoholics Anonymous, by An Alco- 
holic Anonymous; Sharing Manage- 
ment with Employees, by Rev. Joseph 
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B. Kenkel, C.PP.S., Ph.D.; Women 
Workers in Wartime and Reconversion, 
by Mary T. Waggaman (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 5 cents each); 
What Should We Think of the Brother’s 
Vocation?, by Rev. Edward F. Gar- 
esché, S.J. (New York: the Vista 
Maria Press. 15 cents). Rejection 
(Thoughts for Meditation), compiled 
by Stanley Vischer (Easton, Pa.: 
Maryfarm Bookstall. 25 cents). Topix, 
August, 1947, The Life of Christ, Part 
One (St. Paul: Catechetical Guild. 10 
cents). 

Science and the Resurrection, by 
Jean Herchmer (New York: The 
William-Frederick Press. 50 cents). 
Refugees Are People, by Walter Dush- 
nyck and William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
(New York: The America Press. 25 
cents). Our Neighbors the Japanese, 
by F. D. David. World Horizons 
Series (New York: Field Afar Press. 
50 cents). Fundamentals for Peace, by 
Prof. Austin J. App, Ph.D. (Pittsburgh: 
We, The People Sovereign. 10 cents). 
Operation University, A Report and 
Analysis, compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee for Student Action (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Catholic Youth 
Council. $1.00). Liberty and Taxes, 
by Bradford B. Smith (Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: The Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc. 25 cents). 
Man Unchained, by Charles Graham 
Hope (Richmond, Surrey, Eng.: The 
Distributist Association of the United 
Kingdom. 9d.). La Intervencion del 
Estado en el Proceso Economico, by 
Don Salvador Ugarte (Mexico, D. F.: 
Seccién Mexicana del Consejo Inter- 
americano de Comercio y Produc- 
cién). Patronato Nacional de San Pablo, 
by Presos y Penados (Madrid: S. A. 
Blass). 

International Conciliation: June, 
1947: The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization at Work, by Gove Ham- 
bidge; Security Through the United 
Nations, Fifth Report of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of 
Peace; Report on Moscow Meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, by 
John Foster Dulles; Transcript of 
Stalin-Stassen Conference (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 5 cents). 





Our Contributors 


FORMER European diplomat in 

Washington, “THE OBSERVER,” 
now residing in the United States for 
many years, keeps in constant touch 
with friends among the “Captive 
Peoples Awaiting Liberation,” and so 
is uniquely well qualified to report on 
the Soviet activities behind the Iron 
Curtain. His weekly column, written 
under the same nom-de-plume, appears 
in a number of Catholic papers. 


A SIMILAR theme runs through MARIE 
BuTLER CoFFEY’s story, “Just an Aver- 
age Man” and PAULINE DILLINGHAM’S 
poem “Commonplace”—the beauty and 
dignity and greatness of each indi- 
vidual soul. Mrs. Butler is an old 
contributor and has won acclaim in 
the field of the short story. Although 
this is Miss Dillingham’s first appear- 
ance in our pages she has had poems 


in many periodicals throughout the 
country. 


BEForE returning to Austria in late 
July, Dr. Errk v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 
left with us a couple of articles em- 
bodying his impressions of this coun- 
try—over which he has traveled 
widely,—and his convictions concern- 
ing the role of the United States in the 
world today. The first of these, 
“America and the World,” appears in 
this issue and will doubtless prove 
provocative to our readers. Dr. 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn asks that we express 
his gratitude to the many who com- 
mented favorably on his essay in the 
May CatTHoLtic Woritp—“The Failure 
of Catholic Literature.” We expect to 
hear frequently from Dr. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn, although for the present he 
will be busily engaged in launching a 
new international magazine to be pub- 
lished in various languages, and of 
which he is to be Editor-in-Chief. 


For several years, JosEPH B. Mc- 
ALLISTER, S.T.B., M.A., PH.D., has been 
interested in Alcoholics Anonymous, 


His article “Apologies Unnecessary” 
grew out of his active work with the 
Society. Father McAllister is a con- 
tributor to various magazines, and 
has published two books, a commen- 
tary on a letter of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and in April of this year a textbook on 
ethics. 


MoTHER M. Puitip HARDMAN is a 
religious of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, resident at The Bar 
Convent, York, England. Mother 
Philip has published several devo- 
tional books, among them Come to Me, 
and the biographical Companions of 
Mary Ward and A Jesuit at the English 
Court—the life of Blessed Claude de 
la Colombiére. She is engaged at 
present on a history of the three hun- 
dred years of life of the Institute since 
the death of the valiant pioneer, 
Foundress,—“‘Mary Ward: Education- 
alist.” The Convents of the Order in 
America are celebrating their cente- 
nary in September of this year. 


SINCE we published her last con- 
tribution, SIsTER MADELEINE SOPHIE 
FLAMMANG, §S.S.N.D., has been trans- 
ferred to the Messmer High School of 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame, in 
Milwaukee. She wrote “Vindication” 
“for the Unknown Religious.” 


WritinGc from her home in Drexel 
Hill, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia, 
HELEN C. CALIFANO assures us that she 
does have a house, but at this time of 
year she spends most of her time in 
the garden coaxing tomato plants and 
their ilk to “rise and shine,” or at 
least to rise! Her academic creden- 
tials consist of a B.S. and an M.A. 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
For some years Miss Califano was a 
teacher in the Philadelphia public 
schools, a field from which she was 
compelled to withdraw when she ex- 
perienced a serious break in health. 
She is a frequent contributor to the 
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Ave Maria, Magnificat, Columbia and 
Queen’s Work. Her very beautifully 
expressed “Credo” is her first appear- 
ance in our pages. 


REARED on a farm in eastern North 
Carolina, Witt RESDON TINGLE at- 
tended Agricultural College and has 
been a County Farm Agent. He is a cer- 
tified accountant and has operated his 
own accounting business since 1936. 
Mr. Tingle has published in various 
trade journals and in the American 
City, and for many years ran a column 
in regional newspapers. “Grandpap’s 
Boker” introduces him to our readers. 


FOLLOWING her two previous force- 
ful articles, HELEN WILLIAMS, in 
“Barmecide’s Feast,” again sounds a 
warning to all those who have the in- 
terest of our country at heart and 
who wish to preserve our tradition for 
justice, honesty and freedom for all 
men. Miss Williams is the author of 
several books of poetry, and of articles 
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and stories in many periodicals, reli- 
gious and secular. 


Tuts year the “Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors” celebrates the fif- 
teenth anniversary of its founding by 
Sister Mary Joseph at Webster Groves, 
Mo. The story of its growth and func- 
tion in the field of Catholic letters is 
presented by CATHERINE M. NEALE, the 
Eastern representative of the Gallery, 
who generously gives of her time to 
the promotion of its activities. Miss 
Neale is assistant to the Executive 
Secretary of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation. 


WITH this issue we are inaugurating 
a new policy of signing the family 
name of our contributors belonging to 
Religious Orders. This innovation has 
met with ready, even enthusiastic re- 
sponse, and we ask that in the future 
all religious sending in material for 
consideration kindly append their full 
name. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Jutia CooLtey, (Mrs. Rupotpm) ALTroccu1, writer and critic, Berkeley, Calif.; author of Snow 
Covered Wagons, The Old California Trail, etc. 

Rev. BertRAND L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

MARGUERITE Pace (Mrs, ArnTHUR A.) Corcoran, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; con- 
tributor to THe CATHOLIC Wortp; reviewer for various Southern journals. 

Rev. WALter THomAs Goucn, C.S.P. Graduate Student in Political Science, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Assistant Superior, Paulist Juniorate, Baltimore, Md.; author of (in preparation) 
Judicial Philosophy of Justice Cardozo. 

Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

THeEoporE MAYNARD, PH.D., author, educator and critic, Port Washington, N. Y.; author of 
Mystic in Motley, Collected Poems, etc., etc. 

Margaret MEAGHER, writer, teacher, musician, Richmond, Va.; cataloguer of bibliographical 
works for art and university libraries; author of Education in Richmond, etc. 

Josern J. Retmty, Px.D., Lirr.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Men and Books, etc. 

Mora Wats8, B.A., writer and critic, New York City; Motion Picture critic for America and for 
the Legion of Decency. 

Maraaret WILLIAMS, M.A.(Oxon.), author and critic, Associate Professor of English and Warden, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; author of The Second Sowing, 
Word Hoard, etc. 





